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“One or two of you may have doubts as to my régime’s ability to withstand a Castro-type rebellion.” 


The old order changeth, giving place to new? 
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COMMENTARY 


Following the visit to Brazil referred to in the Commentary to the last issue 
of the Hispanic American Report, the editor proceeded around South America, 
overflying Porto Alegre where planes were not allowed to stop and landing in Monte- 
video. The Swiss-style colegiado system in force in Uruguay represents, like 
parliamentarism, an attempt to get away from the Latin American tradition of an 
overweaning executive. Uruguay's constitutional device to banish the man on horse- 
back had been greeted with an admiration approaching envy in the dictator- ridden 
republics of Spanish America, but now the Uruguayans themselves appeared to be 
disillusioned with the constitutional system which originated with the great José 
Batlle y Ordéfiez. Whether this disillusionment reflected an unhealthy nostalgia 
for a colorful caudillo, or whether in fact it was a realistic appraisal of the exec- 
utive inefficiency of the nine-man council, it did seem that Uruguayans were not 
willing to give the system which has worked so well in Switzerland a fair trial. 

One cynic remarked that it was allright to say that Uruguay was the Switzerland of 
South America, but "Where are our Swiss ?" 





Argentine politics have a rather eerie quality, since there is a plump ghost 
in the closet: Rogelio Frigerio, who is alleged by conservatives such as Alberto 
Gainza Paz to run a shadow government which controls the country because it has 
placed its members in key posts in most of the ministries, especially in the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs. It is alleged that President Arturo Frondizi, who was com- 
pelled by the military to dismiss Frigerio from his councils and does not see him 
openly, has been somehow bewitched by Frigerio and maintains occult links with 
him. In view of the fact that Frigerio delivered the Peronista vote to Frondizi at 
the time of his election in 1958, it would not be surprising that Frondizi should 
wish to keep open channels with a force which might at present have been scared 
off the stage by the gorilas but nevertheless cannot be discounted. 


The editor flew in the same plane from Buenos Aires to Santiago with Presi- 
dent Frondizi and enjoyed a ringside view of the military ceremonies with which 
the President was sent on his way in Argentina and received in Chile. The mani- 
festations of trans-Andean friendship were largely illusory. In Argentina, Fron- 
dizi is not popular, and in Chile he is cordially disliked. Argentina is for Chile 
the Colossus of the East, and Frondizi had waved the big stick by visiting Antartic 
territories claimed by Chile. While Chile turns a deaf ear to Bolivian claims for 
an outlet to the sea, it is still bitter over the loss of Patagonia to Argentina for 
what it regards as the almost treasonous stupidity of President Diego Barros Arana. 


Panair do Brasil flies from Santiago to Asuncién, and thence on to Rio and 
Europe. The presence of bayonet-carrying soldiers throughout the Paraguayan 
countryside reveals the nature of the Stroessner regime. The inconclusive strug- 
gle for hegemony in the country between Argentina and Brazil is symbolized in two 
unfinished buildings. The national library, given by Argentina but never equipped, 
is used as a private residence by a partisan of the government; while on the banks 
of the Paraguay River there stands the framework of a monumental faculty of let- 
ters donated by Brazil but never completed. The most attractive new building in 
Asuncion is the American Embassy, located comfortably near the palace of Presi- 
dent Stroessner. On the other side is a military compound which it is wise to stay 
out of. The Brazilians may have the last word, since a new hotel built by Brazil- 
ian engineers has just been inaugurated, and in the old one more Portuguese is 
heard than Spanish or English. 
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La Paz was in the throes of the crisis brought on by the resignation, twice 
presented and twice rejected, of Vice President Juan Lechin. There was doubt as 
to whether this gesture was sincere, or whether it was a theatrical attempt to re- 
inforce Lechin's authority (the kind of gambit by which J4nio Quadros lost the Pres- 
idency of Brazil), but in any case it was triggered by accusations that an American 
plane, a Constellation, caught smuggling luxury goods into Santa Cruz, was really 
working for a Lechin-led organization which was smuggling cocaine into countries 
such as Argentina and the United States and arms into Bolivia from Cuba. Lechin 
declared that the whole story was a big lie invented by the Peruvian oligarchy, nota- 
bly by President Prado and Prime Minister Beltran, to discredit the Bolivian Revo- 
lution, to negate the idea of social change in Latin America, to deflate President 
Kennedy's Alliance for Progress, and to leave the oppressive oligarchy in charge 
of Peru, without the danger of infection from the Bolivian Revolution next door. 

In conversations with President Paz Estenssoro, Vice President Lechin, and offi- 
cials of the Foreign Office, the editor of the Hispanic American Report suggested 
that Bolivia invite an international investigation of the Constellation episode, trust- 
ing that such an investigation would reveal that the focus of the corruption was in 
the U.S. underworld rather than in Bolivian politics. As a first step, Bolivia 
should join Interpol, since its failure to do so has aroused international suspicion 
and led to the belief that Bolivia has something to hide. The Bolivian leaders said 
they agreed with this but as yet there has been no move. It may be that in Bolivia 
there are forces too strong to permit such action. Indeed, in view of the wave of 
corruption in Latin America associated with illegal activities in the United States, 
it would be well if all Latin American countries which have not yet done so signed 
the Interpol agreement. They are Bolivia, Ecuador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Peru, 
and Paraguay. 





To end on a pleasant note, we wish to pay tribute to American Ambassador 
Benjamin Stephansky. Conservative elements in the United States tried to block 
his appointment, and reference to their objections was made in the August issue of 
the Hispanic American Report. It should be reported that he is doing an excellent 
job in difficult circumstances. His alert manner, his native intelligence, and the 
hospitality shown to all by Ambassador Stephansky and his wife, have won him wide- 
spread affection and respect. The school of political scientists which believes only 
in Realpolitik should view him as an asset in the psychological war. The rest of us 
can appreciate him as a fine representative of that disappearing phenomenon, civili- 
zation. 





Ronald Hilton 
Editor 
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IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


Franco on Basque Holiday. Moving his headquarters to the Palacio de Ayete 
in San Sebastian, Generalissimo Francisco Franco spent August pursuing sunshine, 
leisure, and the elusive support of the Basque people. Ignoring obvious manifesta- 
tions of hostility, Franco paid tribute to several political organizations of the prov- 
ince of GuipGzcoa, commending them for their role in the strengthening of Spanish 
unity. He attended religious services honoring the local patron saint, visited the 
mayor, shook hands with local businessmen, and in general solicited the good will 
of a traditionally anti- Franco area of Spain. 





The Expanding Opposition. In contrast to the Caudillo's rhetoric in San 
Sebastian, in the nearby mountains there were grim reminders that the Franco 
regime was not wholly acceptable to all. Valentin Gonzalez, the clandestine fig- 
ure of Civil War days known as "El Campesino," apparently came out of retire- 
ment to mastermind guerrilla raids from the French Pyrenees area of Pau against 
selected targets across the Spanish border. One such raid, aimed at.the destruc- 
tion of a dam near Orbaiceta, ran afoul of a Guardia Civil patrol. The ensuing 
exchange of rifle and machine-gun fire left one member of the Guardia Civil dead 
and two others wounded, and sent the rebel band fleeing back across the French 
border. 





Subsequent protests from the Spanish Government led to increased French 
police activity along the frontier, the jailing by the French of five Spaniards who 


were allegedly implicated in the plot, and the house arrest of "El Campesino" 
himself. From his home in France, however, he appeared to be continuing his 
battle through correspondence. Letters to various heads of state, including Pres- 
ident Kennedy and French Premier de Gaulle, announced that "operations to liber- 
ate Spanish territory have officially begun." 


Meanwhile in Paris, the Duke of Segovia, eldest son of the late King Alfon- 
so XIII, sent General Franco a letter urging him to "recognize the sacred right 
of the Spanish people to choose in the most complete peace and freedom the polit- 
ical regime which will govern them." "I have always kept silent, ' he continued, 
"without ever expressing my judgment. . . of the regime you set up." Yet, he 
said, the Franco regime was to have been a provisional one, acknowledged as such 
by Franco at the time of its inception; to prolong that regime jeopardized the pos- 
sibility of reconciliation among the Spanish people. "History will judge us all one 
day,"' the Duke concluded, "and because I hope for a favorable judgment, I carry 
out the duty of demanding freedom for the Spanish people; I do so by addressing 
myself to the man who can still prevent this freedom from being reconquered one 
day amid the throes of another drama." 


Two U.S. publications, the Catholic weekly Commonweal and the Jehovah's 
Witnesses' semi-monthly Awake, each carried articles in August assailing the 
restrictions on religious groups under the Franco dictatorship. In 1955, wrote 
Richard L. G. Deverall in Commonweal, the Church began turning away from 
Franco in spite of the Concordat and the blessing it had initially given him in 1939 
as the savior of Spain from Communism. Dozens of bishops, including the primate, 
Enrique Cardinal Pla y Deniel, had denounced Franco's repressions, the imprison- 
ment of leading Catholics, and his denial of human rights, Deverall reported. In 
Awake examples were cited of the government's repression of Jehovah's Witnesses' 
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activities in Spain, despite the provision of the Code of Spanish Rights which states 
that "no one shall be molested for his religious beliefs nor the private practice of 
his faith." 


Moroccan Bases Returned. On August 31, Spanish forces evacuated the last 
of the Spanish bases in undisputed Moroccan territory. A communiqué from the 
Spanish Embassy in Rabat stated that "the process of evacuation of troops from 
Morocco, begun after the declaration of the country's independence in 1946, is now 
completed.'' The Moroccan Minister of Defense called the Spanish move a positive 
one but said that the problem of Spanish "military occupation" would not be solved 
until Madrid withdrew troops from all of the territories claimed by Morocco includ- 
ing presidios in northern Moroccan cities and from Saklet el Hamra in the Spanish 
Sahara. Tension also remained over the presence of troops in "places of Spanish 
sovereignty" such as Ceuta and Melilla. Several thousand Spanish soldiers were 
still based in North African territory claimed by both Spain and Morocco. 





Economic Repercussions of Convertibility and Stabilization. The economic 
decision made in July by the Spanish Government for limited convertibility of the 
peseta (HAR, XIV: 578-9) indicated an apparent success of the stabilization plan 
inaugurated in 1959 (HAR, XII: 362). Soon after the declaration of convertibility, 
Spanish securities began receiving increased attention in the United States, Great 
Britain, and Switzerland; foreign capital flowed into Spain at a rate 12% higher 
than in the first six months of 1961. The Madrid daily ABC reported that in Switz- 
erland the Union Banque Suisse created a company especially devoted to investing 
in Spanish securities. The Carl Marks investment firm of Wall Street reported 
that the splitting of stocks by some Spanish firms to attract small capital was 
drawing a great number of new shareholders. The president of the Arthur Weisen- 
berger Company of New York declared after a visit to Spain that the country repre- 
sented the greatest opportunity for investment in Europe. London's Financial 
Times began to publish some 20 stocks that were quoted on the Madrid Stock Ex- 
change. Some Spanish stocks continued rising in price, according to reports from 
New York, particularly the firms of Altos Hornos de Vizcaya, Sevillana de Electri- 
cidad, and the Central Bank. 





Another proof of the growth of the economy was the publication of the fifth 
liberalization list of imports, to become effective on September 1. Some 940 com- 
modities were listed, including fresh and preserved vegetables, fats and oils, iron 
and steel, specified chemicals, goat skins, glass, tractors, telescopes and micro- 
scopes, medical instruments, and sports equipment. Informacién Econémica in- 
dicated, however, that further liberalization of foreign trade was still necessary. 
The Spanish Economic News Service estimated the trade deficit, caused by an 
increase in imports and a decrease in exports, at $73 million for the first four 
months of 1961. It was expected, however, that this deficit would be covered by 
invisible trade. A credit of $25 million received from the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation in 1960 was canceled by the Instituto Espafiol de Mo- 
neda Extranjera because it was no longer necessary. With this move, all credits 
given to Spain for its stabilization program were canceled. 








Profitable and Problematical Tourism. Tourism, a form of invisible trade, 
was also responsible for an increased flow of foreign currency into Spain. In the 
first 24 days of August, 91,140 cars entered the country from France over the in- 
ternational bridge at Irin, and 81,913 entered at Behobia. Plans made in 1958 to 
build a third bridge had not yet materialized, even though frontier traffic had in- 
creased 50% in the first eight months of 1961 over the same period of 1960. The 
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total influx of tourists over the French-Spanish border was expected to exceed 7 
million in 1961, compared to 4.5 million for the 1960 season. In the first week of 
August, 18 million pesetas (approximately 60 pesetas = $1) were sold in exchange 
for foreign currency. Lodgings and restaurants were inadequate for the wave of 
tourists. The Bank of London's Fortnightly Review reported that Finance Minis- 
ter Alberto Ullastres had agreed to increase by 500 million pesetas the funds avail- 
able to the Banco de Crédito for granting future loans for hotel construction in an 
attempt to expand the nation's inadequate tourist accommodations. 





Industrial Activity. The Export-Import Bank lent $8.7 million to the Insti- 
tuto Nacional de Industria, making possible the installation in Cadiz of a new gen- 
erator capable of producing 72,500 kw. The project was to be completed in 1962. 
Over-ali production of electrical energy was recorded at 1,356 million kw. hours 
in July, as compared to 884 million in July 1956. 





Increasing exploratory activity in Spain, particularly in the Ebro and Guadal- 
quivir basins, was described by World Oil. A new Ohio Oil Company refinery in 
La Corufia was planned for completion in 1964 in association with the Spanish Fierro 
financial group. The refinery was expected to process up to 1 million tons of Libyan 
crude oil per year. Construction was to begin in the spring of 1962 on a crude-oil 
pipeline between Malaga and Puertollano. Refineries and chemical plants in Malaga 
would produce a diversity of products. 


In addition to receiving new contracts from Norway, Sweden, Great Britain, 
Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, and Chile for new ships, the Spanish shipyards also 
completed their first cold-storage vessel. The ship was one of a series of six to 
be built at Vigo. 


Harvest Time. The 1960-61 citrus fruit season ended with a total export 
of 1 million tons, valued at $109 million. The harvesting of cereal crops was un- 
der way. Olive oil production for 1960-61 reached 455,000 tons, compared with 
404,675 tons in 1959-60. The wine industry, faced with a potential output of 1 mil- 
lion hectaliters, had one basic problem—a scarcity of bottles. Cattle and sheep 
ranchers in the northern provinces welcomed August rains, which helped the dry 
grazing lands. Prices for stock remained generally stable and were somewhat 
higher for beef cattle. The Spanish Economic News Service reported that Span- 
ish research scientists had discovered a method of diagnosing African swine fever 


at an early stage, viewed as an important step toward the development of an effec- 
tive vaccine. 








The Council of Ministers deliberated on the situation of some 2,000 districts 
adversely affected by the cereal crop failure caused by hailstorms earlier in the 
season (HAR, XIV: 580). The council agreed to grant moratoriums on the payment 
of loans given for the purchase of seed during the past planting season, and the 
cereal growers were allowed new loans to purchase seed for the coming year. In 
general, however, agricultural workers' problems remained largely unsolved. 
The Fortnightly Review reported that the government planned a study to determine 
reasons for the severity of agricultural unemployment, to draft plans for the ab- 
sorption of surplus labor into subsidized works, and to draw up a plan for national 
unemployment compensation for agricultural workers. 





Future of Foreign Commerce. At the opening session of a trade fair held 
in Bilbao in August, Commerce Minister Ullastres explained Spain's hesitancy in 
joining the European Common Market. Spain needed guarantees for the protection 
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of its own industrial development and agricultural exports before it could move 
toward the European economic group, Ullastres said. He further stated that Spain 
should concentrate on its own economic and industrial development. Growing for- 
eign investment and a wide market for its agricultural products were helping to 
make Spain less isolated than in the past. Ullastres also hinted at the possible na- 
tionalization of industry, should investments in new plants fail to increase. 


PORTUGAL 


More Lisbon Oppositionists Arrested. Arrests among the 61 distinguished 
opposition members who had signed the ''Program for the Democratization of the 
Republic" in Lisbon (HAR, XIV: 385) increased to a total of ten during the month. 
Delivered at the residence of President Américo Tomas and distributed at a press 
conference by the opposition in May, the document had outlined opposition policy 
on domestic, colonial, and foreign affairs, as well as sharply criticizing numerous 
government policies. Immediately following the release of the program, three of 
the signatories--all lawyers-- were arrested; other arrests followed later. During 
late July and early August, police seized Luiz Dias Amado of the Lisbon University 
Medical School, railway official Fernando Homem de Figueiredo, and lawyer Fer- 
nando Abranches Ferrdo. 





Colonial Reform-- Too Little? Too Late? Following on the wave of July's 
proposed colonial reforms (HAR, XIV: 581-2), Overseas Minister Adriano Mo- 
reira announced a statute granting nationals in Portuguese African territories full 
citizenship. With the repeal of the indigenato statute, Africans were given the 
same status as natives of Portugal's other overseas provinces. Moreira pointed 
out that the law would define all the conditions under which the natives might inter- 
vene actively in political life. Faced by the Angolan violence and uneasiness in the 
other provinces, he also announced a policy for intensive Portuguese settlement of 
Angola and Mozambique, coordinated by special settlement agencies. He expressed 
the hope that men doing their military service in Africa would settle there: "We 
believe it necessary to increase the settlement of our Africa by European Portu- 
guese, who will make their home there and find in Africa a true continuation of their 
country."' In another move to perpetuate the Portuguese empire, the Overseas Min- 
ister announced plans to create a Portuguese common market which would facilitate 
trade by the elimination of all customs barriers. He stated that Portugal believed 
it of incalculable benefit that some African territories were integrated into political 
units with European peoples which could provide benefits that the areas could not 
have obtained by themselves for some time. In addition, Moreira mentioned the 
extension of laws governing land rights, changes in the legal system, and the reor- 
ganization of regional institutions which would ensure participation by inhabitants 
in the administration of local affairs. 





Welcome and Unwelcome Visitors. During the last week in July, the Portu- 
guese Government played host to a high-ranking guest whose invitation had been 
proferred reluctantly and without warmth (HAR, XIV: 475, 581). The visitor was 
Ambassador Carlos Salamanca of Bolivia, chairman of the U.N. subcommittee 
delegated to study Angola. During his stay in Lisbon, the Ambassador was given 
interviews with Premier Anténio de Oliveira Salazar, Overseas Minister Moreira, 
and other officials. The government claimed to have supplied Salamanca with ex- 
tensive documentary information on recent events in Angola, but it emphasized 
that the material had been offered as an "act of courtesy,'' which should not be 
interpreted as evidence of compliance with the U.N. resolution calling for an in- 
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vestigation in Angola. The position taken by the government at the time the reso- 
lution was passed, Portuguese releases declared, had not changed. The investi- 
gation of its West African province by the U.N. committee was still considered by 
Portugal as illegal and out of order. For this reason, Salamanca was advised that 
it would be improper for the Portuguese Government to admit his committee to An- 
gola. 


In Lourengo Marques, capital of Mozambique, Governor Sarmento Rodrigues 
received another official guest whose credentials were impressive but whose popu- 
larity with his hosts was not. U. S. Assistant Secretary of State for African Af- 
fairs G. Mennen Williams arrived in Lourengo Marques on August 19 for talks with 
the governor and a brief tour of the north of the province. With unconcealed ani- 
mosity, the Diario de Lourenco Marques greeted the secretary with a rancorous 
three-column attack. Ina disparaging résumé of Williams' former African tours, 
the paper claimed that he had talked "nonsense everywhere."' The article ended 
with the inhospitable suggestion that he terminate his visit to Mozambique with all 
possible speed. 





While neither Ambassador Salamanca nor Secretary Williams was regarded 
by Portugal with more enthusiasm at his departure than on his arrival, two repre- 
sentatives of the British Foreign Office who had visited Angola by invitation in July 
endeared themselves with the Portuguese Government when they reported to Parlia- 
ment on their tour. One of them, the Marquis of Salisbury, maintained that West- 
ern Europe owed Portugal "an eternal debt of gratitude" for its stand against Com- 
munism and that it should manifest "sympathy and a desire to help" Portugal in its 
problems in Angola. 


New Appointment for Former Governor-General. The reason behind the 
June replacement of former Governor-General of Angola Alvaro da Silva Tavares 
by General Venancio Deslandes (HAR, XIV: 474) remained open to conjecture. At 
the time of his removal from office, no future appointment for Silva Tavares had 
been announced, but in August the government named him Governor of the Bank of 
Angola. According to press releases accompanying the announcement, the bank 
was engaged in an extensive reorganization project in order to handle the financial 
exigencies brought about by the current crisis. 





The Expense of Waging War. The issue of financing the Angolan war, the 
cost of which was estimated at $125,000 a day* had raised a series of stormy con- 
troversies--principally in and among Portugal's fellow NATO members (HAR, XIV: 
477). At the end of June, British public opinion had become so hostile to the Portu- 
guese cause in Africa that Prime Minister Harold Macmillan had announced the 
prohibition of arms sales to Portugal by the United Kingdom. Many other Western 
nations proclaimed similar prohibitions. However, according to the analysis of a 
Radio Ghana correspondent broadcasting from Accra on August 17, the heavy ex- 
pense already incurred by the Portuguese in the Angolan conflict far exceeded the 
nation's economic capacity. This fact, the commentator concluded, would tend to 
justify the thesis that, despite their declarations to the contrary, the NATO powers 
were backing the Portuguese Government in its efforts to retain its African territo- 
ries. 








* 
The London Observer reported that during the first three months of 1961 
Portugal's gold and dollar reserves had fallen 5%. 
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This hypothesis may have been based, in part at least, upon a motion that 
was approved on August 14 in the U.S. House of Representatives. The House 
motion, which was forwarded to the Senate, favored continued military aid for 
Portugal. In view of the recent vigorous and oft-expressed anti-colonialist atti- 
tude of the United States, it was remarkable to note that the American press had 
failed to comment on the odd inconsistency of sentiment evinced by this vote be- 
tween the people of the United States and their elected representatives. 


Angola: No Endin Sight. Shortly before the commencement of Angola's 
dry season in late May, Portuguese authorities had made known a fierce offen- 
sive plan, whose major feature would consist of napalm bombing and incendiary 
ground-fighting. When the tall grasses dried, the campaign of fire had been 
launched and northern Angola set ablaze. Whole farms, plantations, villages, 
and towns were devoured by the inferno. The valuable coffee crop, which the 
Portuguese desperately wanted to protect, was not immune from the holocaust 
created by those who sought to safeguard it. The extent of damage caused by fire 
in the coffee areas remained unclear, with reports varying according to sources. 
By the end of August, Portuguese newspapers were publishing optimistic reports 
that "at least'' 60% of the crop would be harvested, while rebel spokesmen, who 
had never denied that the coffee plantations were their primary target, claimed 
that 90% of the crop had been destroyed. If the rebel figure should prove correct 
when the facts became known, the economic blow would be extremely severe for 
Portugal, which earlier in 1961 had ranked third among the coffee-exporting coun- 
tries of the world. In 1960, coffee had accounted for 35% of Angola's total exports, 
bringing the province an income in excess of $44 million. 





As the reign of fire continued, thousands of Africans fled across the Angola 
border into the former French and Belgian Congos. Some observers indicated 
that the number of refugees was as high as 200,000 and that the Angolan death toll 
had risen to 50,000. With the exception of a reported 60 military deaths for the 
months of May and June, the Portuguese had published no new mortality figures on 
European losses since their first report of over 1,000 in May (HAR, XIV: 387). 
The figure had undoubtedly risen, but observers could easily guess why it had not 
been made public. To many Portuguese, the Angolan war appeared suicidal folly. 
Opponents of the Salazar regime had repeatedly urged the government to implement 
reforms in the territories, and many had declared themselves in favor of eventual 
independence with the establishment of a sort of federation. Salazar had ignored 
this proposal and had made his intentions abundantly clear in a speech he delivered 
to the National Assembly at the end of June (HAR, XIV: 479): "Whatever the diffi- 
culties in our path and the sacrifices we must make to overcome them, I see no 
other attitude save the decision to continue."" The patriotism which had inspired 
even his critics to stand behind him at the onset of national catastrophe might not 
withstand the despair of needless national tragedy. Each young Portuguese who 


would die in Angola would strike at the support the people had extended to their 
leader. 


Perhaps because August brought jubilant reports of Portuguese victories, 
the public did not feel pressed to demand the cost in lives. The arsonist offensive 
had resulted in the reoccupation by Portuguese troops of several important north- 
ern Angolan towns taken earlier by the rebels. The most important among these 
was Muxaluando, 15 miles from the principal rebel stronghold of Nambuangongo. 
Other recaptured regions close to the rebel center that were recaptured by the 
Portuguese were Zala, some 25 miles northwest of Nambuangongo, and Quicunza, 
about the same distance to the southeast. Although these gains were described 
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triumphantly, army leaders realized that they did not represent a turning of the 
tide. "Digging in’ operations were undertaken all over the province in August. 
Temporary installations underwent reinforcement or were torn down and replaced 
by solid constructions designed for long-term service. In the southern provinces, 
where open warfare had not yet broken out, the force of the Policia Internacional 
de Defesa do Estado (PIDE) had been augmented and had begun rounding up "sus- 
picious" Africans. Judging from accusations contained in the Portuguese press 
and from the reports of journalists and recently-exiled missionaries, the most 
"suspicious" persons were the assimilados--the educated Africans. Suspect also, 
apparently were Protestant--and occasionally Catholic--missionaries who were 
accused by Portugal of engaging more in political activity than in religious instruc- 
tion. Many clergymen had been forced to leave Angola; some had disappeared, and 
some had been killed. Several, including one American, the Reverend Raymond 
Noah, had been imprisoned. The most outstanding religious leader jailed, how- 
ever, was Cecil W. Scott, popular and respected coordinator of Portuguese Prot- 
estant missions abroad and head of the Liga Evangélica Missionaria. Scott had 
been arrested without charge on July 19 (HAR, XIV: 583), but public dismay at the 
action against so distinguished a person had not yet been effectively silenced by 
mid-August. On July 24, the case was raised in the House of Commons, where it 
was stated that representations had been made by British Ambassador Sir Archi- 
bald Ross concerning the missionary's detention. Scott was not released until 
August 23, however, when he was freed on the condition that he leave Portugal. 
The shocked popular distress that greeted Scott's arrest was similar to that a- 
roused in March by the arrest of Angola's Catholic Vicar-General, Monsignor 
Manuel Mendes das Neves (HAR, XIV: 289). Liberal Portuguese in Angola, like 
their brethren on the mainland, had been shaken by the extremes of the govern- 
ment's recent actions, and their allegiance was being harshly put to trial. 





Finally, to any person involved in Angola's struggle, one sure fact loomed 
large in the future: the rains which had ceased for a few summer months would 
return and with them, according to rebel leader Holden Roberto, a new--and 
longer--rebel onslaught. For Angola, the seasonal change from fair to stormy 
weather would take on an unsymbolically literal significance. 


Chain Reaction. Portugal's contention that its overseas territories were 
equal and integral parts of the nation had been much disputed since the Angolan 
revolt broke out. Angola, the largest unit of the empire and potentially the wealth- 
iest, coupled with Mozambique, lying opposite it on the east coast of the continent, 
represented the last major European holdings in Africa for which no provision for 
eventual self-government had been made. As such, both had long been areas of 
major concern to Africans. To the world at large, however, at least before the 
uprising, they had appeared as inconspicuous as Portugal itself or its other lesser 
possessions. The ties that bound the empire together while it drowsed unnoticed 
had never been very evident; now, whether regarded as integral parts of the 
mother country or not, the overseas provinces had surely been drawn together by 
disaster. Throughout August it became increasingly clear that the disease of po- 
litical unrest, which had taken the virulent form of war in northern Angola, could 
not be isolated. In this respect, the unity of Portugal with its overseas provinces 
could not be questioned, for what had weakened a part threatened the life of the 
whole. 





Certainly Angola was currently the weakest link in the Portuguese chain of 
empire, but the events of August indicated that few, if any, of the other units of 
the chain were sturdy enough to withstand severe stress. On August 16, in New 
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Delhi, the upper house of the Indian Parliament unanimously approved a constitu- 
tional amendment to annex the Portuguese enclaves of Dadra and Nagar Aveli. 
Portugal described the action as international aggression in contravention of the 
April 1960 ruling of the International Court of Justice in The Hague (HAR, XIII: 
224), which, the Portuguese insisted, granted Portugal right-of-passage across 
Indian territory to the enclaves north of Bombay. The actual position taken by 
the court had been that, coupled with Portuguese sovereignty over the enclaves 
was the right of access to them across Indian territory. However, it had added 
that this point was subject to the control of the Indian Government and excluded 
the right of passage for armed units or munitions. 


Indian Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru responded to Portugal's prompt 
note of protest with a strong warning that a Portuguese attempt to reach either 
of the two "former" enclaves would be met with swift and, if necessary, force- 
ful action. He extended the warning by adding that he could not "rule out" the 
possibility of using Indian armed forces to secure control of Goa. A Portuguese 
Foreign Ministry communiqué on the subject of India's annexation of Dadra and 
Nagar Aveli declared that Portugal intended to exercise its right of passage to the 


two areas. By the end of the month, however, the announced intent had not been 
fulfilled. 


The newly-independent West African state of Dahomey apparently agreed 
with India that the time was ripe for taking enclaves away from Portugal. On 
August 1 it seized Ajuda, a five-acre dependency of SAo Tomé e Principe, which 
are Portuguese-owned islands in the Gulf of Guinea.* Officials in Dahomey said 
that an ultimatum had been presented to Portugal to get out of Ajuda by July 31. 
The Portuguese Resident had sent his family away before the seizure, and when 
Dahomey soldiers arrived on the threatened date, he burned his records and his 
home before he was arrested and taken to Nigeria. Portugal indignantly labeled 
Dahomey's action as a "violation of rights accompanied by unprovoked aggression" 
and accused Dahomey authorities of "obeying the same outside pressure which has 


motivated similar unjustified acts of hostility on the part of certain African coun- 
tries." 


In an article in the July issue of Africa Report, entitled "Portuguese Guinea 
to Erupt?,'' Richard Matthews quoted Ibrahim Diallo, secretary-general of the 
best-organized nationalist party in the territory, the Movimento para a Libertagdo 
de Guiné e das Ilhas de Cabo Verde, as having stated that "armed action will defi- 
nitely begin before the end of this year." In late July, bands of anti- Portuguese 
Africans had launched a series of raids on Guinea from Senegal, and Senegal had 
broken off diplomatic relations with Portugal. Senegal, sympathetic to the rebel 
cause, endeavored for some time to influence Portuguese African policy through 
diplomatic channels. Having failed in this effort, it decided it could no longer 
recognize Portugal. As the outbreaks in Guinea continued, Portugal accused Sen- 
egal of actively supporting and aiding the rebels. Dakar denied the charge and ex- 
plained that Senegal had no wish to become a base for military action against Por- 
tugal. According to Senegalese authorities, the breach was political, not economic, 
and there would be no ban on customary civil commerce between the two nations. 
As is the case with the long Angola-Congo frontier, it would be virtually impos- 
sible for Senegal, with the best of intentions, to prevent action across the bound- 
ary that separates it from Guinea. 








*Ruled by Portugal for 280 years, Ajuda is situated in Ouidah, about 30 
miles from the Dahomey capital of Porto Novo. In the enclave is the former slave- 
trading post and nearly-ruined fort of SAo Jodo Baptista de Ajuda. 
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An August Associated Press dispatch from Timor, the Pacific island which 
is divided between Portugal and Indonesia, began with the following conjecture: 
"This island. . . may well become the next focus of tension in Southeast Asia." In 
support of this argument, the journalist listed the danger signals he had seen: an 
increased evidence of animosity toward Portugal in Indonesia, largely due to the 
growing number of refugees pouring into the country from Timor with tales of 
repression and ill treatment; a marked increase in Portuguese police and military 
patrols in the mountains and along the borders; and a wave of arrests of "suspi- 
cious" persons. 


In Mozambique, security measures became more stringent in August, as the 
white population continued to purchase arms and more troops arrived from Lis- 
bon. Pan-Africans from nearby Tanganyika and Kenya kept up their public decla- 
rations in support of a Mozambique native rebellion, and there were reports that 
nations entertaining such sympathies were training thousands of African refugees 
from the province. The only natural, nonpolitical distress suffered in August by 
one of Portugal's overseas possessions was in Macao, which reported the outbreak 
of a cholera epidemic. 


MEXICO 


Election Aftermath. Following hearings by the Federal Election Commis- 
sion to rule on fraud charges brought by the parties defeated in the July 2 congres- 
sional elections (HAR, XIV: 586), the Electoral College approved a token seating 
of opposition parties in the Chamber of Deputies, thus modifying the previously- 
announced "clean sweep" by the government party, Partido Revolucionario Insti- 
tucional (PRI). The ruling resulted in an increase of two deputies for the rightist, 
pro-Catholic Partido Acci6én Nacional (PAN), giving it a record five-seat member- 
ship; the pro-Communist Partido Popular Socialista (PPS), however, retained 
only the one member it had had before. With an increase in the rightist represen- 
tation in Congress, primarily at the expense of Communist and extreme leftist 
strength, observers forecast less anti-U.S. pressure, especially since the no- 
re-election provisions in the federal constitution made the popular leftist PRI 
congressional leader Emilio Sanchez Piedras, long a critic of the United States, 
ineligible for membership in the newly-elected lower house. 





Extremists versus the Mexican Government. In contrast to the pro-rightist 
returns in the July 2 election, former President (1934-40) Lazaro Cardenas con- 
tinued to demonstrate his sympathetic feelings toward the Cuban Revolution. His 
congratulatory speech to the Cuban people on the anniversary of the Cuban 26th of 
July Movement, published in the Mexican leftist magazine Siempre, was lauded 
by Politica, a Mexican Fidelista periodical, as well as by the Cuban press. Be- 
cause of his "magic touch" with the Mexican peasants, Cardenas had become the 
focal point of the new leftist front, the Movimiento de Liberaci6én Nacional (MLN), 
a product of the Latin American peace conference in Mexico City in March (HAR, 
XIV: 114). In recognition of Cardenas' support, Fidel Castro awarded the famed 
Mexican revolutionist the Order of Playa de Gir6én, a medal named after the April 
invasion beachhead, the second such award made to a foreigner by the Castro gov- 
ernment (HAR, XIV: 603). Because President Adolfo L6épez Mateos disapproved, 
Cardenas decided against making the trip to accept the award in person; apparently 
neither he nor his supporters wished openly to defy the administration. There 
were even indications that Cardenas was seeking a rapprochement. Cardenas sup- 
porters César Martino, Ignacio Garcia Téllez, Francisco Martinez de la Vega, and 
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others emphasized that their support of both President L6pez Mateos and former 
President Cardenas was a "demonstration of unity in the revolutionary family." 
Many Mexicans considered Cardenas an idealist; U.S. News and World Report 
speculated that his altruistic principles might even induce him to seek the chair- 
manship of an Alliance for Progress fund- distributing committee. 





To students at the autonomous universities in Mexico City and Puebla, the 
question of "for or against Fidel Castro" was a matter of greater concern than 
their studies, according to Emilio Uranga in an article in Siempre. At the Na- 
tional University in Mexico City, right-wing, Catholic-supported sentiments had 
run high for months as a result of leftist "abuses" of the university magazine and 
radio. Through both these communication media, students had openly supported 
Castro. In an editorial in Mexico's conservative newspaper Excelsior on August 4, 
Rodrigo Garcia Trevifio termed Ignacio Chavez, president of the National Univer- 
sity, "either incompetent or unpatriotic" for condoning the control of the univer- 
sity by leftist factions that had permitted press releases "politically so radical 
as to embarrass the entire country."" In countering these accusations, Chavez 
said that rightist groups had organized a vicious personal campaign against him. 
In a half-page newspaper advertisement, the national student union Confederaci6n 
Nacional de Estudiantes criticized the university electoral laws, which "had per- 
mitted a small group of radicals to dominate the student body.'' The issue was 
further aggravated on August 19 by the announcement of the expulsion of two right- 
wing students because of their conduct during anti-Castro disorders on July 26. 
The expulsion was interpreted as an affront to freedom of speech and political be- 
lief in an autonomous university by conservative students, who had obtained 3,000 
of an anticipated 10,000 signatures on a petition of protest. Aroused rightist mem- 
bers of the Federacién Estudiantil Universitaria were attempting to consolidate the 
representation of the 20 university schools and colleges into one powerful force, 


"responsive to the majority of the student body," as an effective opposition to Cha- 
vez.* 


At Puebla University, Governor Fausto M. Ortega's solution to a similar 
but even more involved extremist situation failed to satisfy anyone. In a concili- 
atory move in July he had ousted the liberal, self-imposed president Julio Gléck- 
ner Lozada but had retained the newly-created leftist university statute (HAR, 
XIV: 578). Prompted by Catholics, the press immediately protested that the stat- 
ute was unconstitutional. Many of Puebla's merchants began closing their shops 
for three hours each evening in protest. Increased violence compelled the univer- 
sity's new president, Arturo Fernandez Aguirre, to suspend classes again on Au- 
gust 1. This action was followed a few days later by another about-face on the 
part of Governor Ortega in the abolishment of the controversial university statute. 
The state legislature then asked Fernandez Aguirre to form a commission within 
15 days to overhaul the university statutes in order to ensure their constitution- 
ality and to continue the university's autonomous status. A revised statute was to 
be submitted to Congress by January 31, 1962. Although classes were resumed 
on August 7, the military zone commander, General Ram6n Rodriguez Familiar, 
who maintained 3,000 soldiers in the area, found it necessary to block buses that 
were bringing in 500 leftist students from the National University and the National 
Polytechnic Institute in Mexico City and to impose martial law at the University of 





*It was difficult to determine which faction had majority support in the var- 
ious Mexican student federations; the leftists probably did, but the moderate and 
conservative students were making a determined bid for power. 
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Puebla. With university funds suspended by the federal government, Fernandez 
Aguirre was also faced with the problem of finding a means of providing pay for 
his faculty. 


The Catholic campaign against Communism, heated by the fire of Fidelista 
activity, continued to gather steam. The belief that Alberto Muller, leader of a 
Cuban anti-Castro student group and head of a Catholic Action organization, would 
be sentenced to death in a Cuban trial (see CUBA) motivated a demonstration by 
2,000 pro-Catholic Unién Sinarquista members in San Luis Potosi, which later de- 
generated into a riot. Also in San Luis Potosi, Catholic Bishop Luis Cabrera Cruz 
issued his fifth pastoral letter condemning Communism. In Nogales, on the U.S.- 
Mexican border, some 5,000 Catholics demonstrated against Communist influence 
in the country and in particular against attacks on the Church published in the local 
newspaper Accién. Anti-materialism was likewise the theme in the capital city, 
where the Mexican National Assembly for Catholic Action held its annual meeting 
for 200 high-ranking delegates from different regions in Mexico. Among those 
present were José Cardinal Garibi Rivera, Archbishop of Guadalajara; Miguel 
Dario Miranda, Archbishop of Mexico City; Octaviano Marquez y Toriz, Arch- 
bishop of Puebla; and Bishop Talamads y Camandri of Ciudad Juarez. 


In the face of extremist actions, straddling the political fence was becoming 
increasingly difficult for President L6pez Mateos and his administration. Since 
the PRI represented a wide assortment of political factions, it invariably became, 
at least in part, a target for the extremists. Again August, Lépez Mateos appealed 
to all Mexicans to unify; at the same time, he made an effort to regain strength in 
the dissatisfied agrarian sector where the Fidelista movement and General Carde- 
nas had found their major support. 


Jets for Air Force. The Mexican Air Force was to have new planes for the 
first time since World War II. President Lépez Mateos agreed to the purchase of 
15 Canadian-made Vampire jet fighters and 15 U.S. T-33 jet trainers, ata total 
cost of $3,260,000. Mexico's Air Force, 5,000 strong, would be equal to that of 
any of its neighbors except Cuba. 





Relations with Cuba Strained. A storm of protest arose when a Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways plane was hijacked over Mexico and flown to Cuba (see CUBA). 
Under a mutual extradition agreement, Foreign Minister Manuel Tello asked the 
Cuban authorities to extradite the hijacker, Charles Albert Cadon, to Mexico, 
where he would face a possible sentence of 30 years' imprisonment if convicted. 
An unusual aspect of the incident was the harsh public reaction in Mexico based 
on humanitarian principles. As in the United States, some newspapers were even 
advocating the death penalty for the crime of hijacking. In another hijacking case 
a few days later involving a smaller aircraft flown to Mazatlan, Sinaloa, from 
Apple Valley, California, Mexico set an example by promptly extraditing the hi- 
jacker to the United States. 





Suspecting a possible connection with the Pan American hijacking, the Mexi- 
can Government asked the Cuban Government for an investigation of the assassina- 
tion in Cuba of Mexican diplomat Jesis Flores Aguirre on August 24. About two 
weeks after Flores Aguirre had appeared at the airport to meet the hijacked plane, 
he had been found shot in his car. There were few clues as to the motive, but 
Mexican and Cuban officials expressed doubt that it was political. 
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Several other incidents strained relations between Cuba and Mexico.  Fol- 
lowing the seizure of four tons of Cuban propaganda in Mexico City in July, Mexi- 
can federal agents in August arrested Cuban press correspondent Angel Boan 
Acosta on suspicion of being a Cuban Government agent in Mexico. Alfonso Gu- 
tiérrez Lépez, the Mexican expert who had been director of the Instituto Cubano 
de Petréleo, told the Chamber of Deputies that he had quit because he could no 
longer serve the Castro regime, which he considered completely Communist. 
Impoverished Cuban refugees continued to arrive in Mérida, Yucatan, on flights 
scheduled every Thursday and Sunday, en route to asylum in Central America. A 
boatload of 17 Cuban refugees landed in Quintana Roo. 


Progress in Development Projects. A presidential decree announced that 
Presidential Secretary Donato Miranda Fonseca would assume direct coatrol over 
the coordination of all government projects. The decree stated that all secretar- 
iats, departments, and companies which were government-controlled or in which 
the government participated would be required to present their projects, studies, 
information, and requests for technical assistance to the Secretary of the Presi- 
dency. Miranda Fonseca stated that the main purpose of the new ruling was to 
ensure the coordination of all development planning, both public and private, to 
raise living standards, and to accelerate social and economic development. 





The services of the mobile supermarkets which were carrying food at spe- 
cial prices to Mexico City's poor (HAR, XIV: 591) were expanded to include low- 
priced clothing of good quality, the sale of which would begin on August 31 in 246 
working-class districts of the Mexican capital. The motorized markets were un- 
der the direction of the federal food purchasing and distributing agency Compajiia 
Nacional de Subsistencias Populares (CONASUPO), which had superseded the pre- 
vious government price-regulating agency, the Compafifa Exportadora e Importa- 
dora Mexicana (CEIMSA). CONASUPO director-general Roberto Amorés announced 
the formation of a new administrative council representing all government organiza- 
tions and decentralized institutions, state as well as national, concerned with im- 
proving the standard of living of the poor. The purpose of the reorganization of 


this government agency was to "create a really effective instrument of social jus- 
tice." 


The new border development scheme Programa Nacional Fronterizo (HAR, 
XIV: 591) planned to invest 50 million pesos (12.5 pesos = $1) in the first phase of 
its activities in the border town of Matamoros in the state of Tamaulipas. Accord- 
ing to the program's director, Antonio J. Bermidez, initial steps would include 
the construction of adequate border and office installations, the development of 
parks facing the international bridge, and the establishment of a new civic center 
containing a large auditorium. 


A $15 million project to channel and develop the Tijuana River, to be fi- 
nanced through the sale of federal lands, would be implemented shortly. A $24 
million aqueduct for Tijuana was also projected. After talks with Alejandro Ca- 
rrillo, spokesman for the state chamber of commerce and the Camara Nacional 
de la Industria de Transformaci6én, Secretary of Industry and Commerce Rail 
Salinas Lozano offered to study the possibility of eliminating restrictions on the 
importation of more than 150 articles in the Tijuana, Baja California, region. 
The area was on the free perimeter, and the government's restrictive measure 
was considered by the businessmen of the area to be especially unjust in view of 


the creation two months earlier of a committee of economic development in the 
zone. 
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Fibras y Empaques de Algodon, the first private company to answer Presi- 
dent Lépez Mateos' appeal for businessmen to convert the town of Irapuato in the 
state of Guanajuato into an industrial center, planned to invest 12.5 million pesos 
in a plant at Irapuato's industrial park. The firm would enjoy certain fiscal and 
other advantages offered by the local and state governments. 


Challenging Agricultural Problems. Some alarm was caused in Mexico by 
the report that Castro, with a view to alleviating his dollar shortage, was negoti- 
ating the sale of large quantities of Cuban tobacco products at very low prices. 
The growing Mexican cigar and cigarette industry had been government-protected, 
and this threat to its interests was viewed with concern. The main fear appeared 
to be that the national product could not compete with Cuban cigars if the latter 
were sold cheaply. Representatives of the Mexican tobacco manufacturers asso- 
ciation had held several meetings to discuss the question and to decide upon a 
course of action. They expressed the belief that if the Mexican Government were 
disposed to help Castro, it should purchase raw Cuban tobacco to be manufactured 
into cigars and cigarettes in Mexico. 





Secretary of Agriculture Julian Rodriguez Adame declared that the outlook 
for agriculture was very promising. There was a possibility that the maize har- 
vest would reach 6 million tons, provided the weather continued to be favorable. 
He also said that not only had it been unnecessary to import basic foodstuffs as 
previously, but 433,000 tons of maize had been exported in 1960 and the country 
was preparing to export rice and beans. There was no scarcity of food products 
at home; stable prices had been maintained for basic articles, with only moderate 
increases in the price of maize, meat, eggs, and milk. 


It would seem, however, that not all Mexicans shared the optimistic outlook 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. At the first meeting of the Junta de Delegados de 
la Pequefia Propiedad del Pais, composed of representatives of various small 
agriculturalists' organizations, director Adalberto Polo Celis pointed out the ne- 
cessity for cooperation in order to raise incomes and living standards. It was 
stressed that, unless yields were raised, it would become impossible to feed 
Mexico's growing population. In view of the major importance of increasing the 
yield per hectare, the government, he said, would be responsible as long as neces- 
sary for the production, distribution, and certification of seed. A resolution was 
passed favoring the creation of credit unions in all agricultural regions. Manuel 
de la Torre Zarza, chief of the Departamento de Organizaciones Agricolas of the 
Ministry of Agriculture drew attention to the importance of the recently-formed 
committee, the Consejo Nacional de Agricultura, as a planner and promoter of 
agricultural programs. 


In order to prevent the loss of harvests in the region of Mexicali, Baja Cali- 
fornia Norte, the U.S. Government was to grant Mexico 40,000 extra acres of 
water from the Colorado River. The water would be distributed over a period of 
40 days. 


Mining. Mexico continued to be the foremost silver producer in the world, 
having yielded 1,384,928 kilos in 1960. It was also a leader in gold production, 
having produced 9,338 kilos in the same year. 


Braceros. From July 1 through August 15, some 140,000 braceros went 
to the United States, compared with approximately 200,000 in 1960, Excelsior re- 
ported. The newspaper attributed the decrease to efforts on the part of U.S. au- 
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thorities to persuade farmers to employ more U.S. migrant labor instead of the 
braceros. More than 3,000 braceros working in Haskell, Texas, threatened to 
strike if racial discrimination against them continued. Various complaints of 
bias had been proved by Mexican consular authorities and by special investigators 
from the U.S. Department of Labor. 


The U.S. Senate approved $1,645,000 of the $2,668,000 requested for recruit- 
ing Mexican braceros to work on U.S. farms. Although this was considerably less 
than the amount asked for, it was pointed out that the law authorizing the employ- 
ment of braceros was to expire in December. A proposal for a two-year extension 
of the law had been approved by the U.S. House of Representatives but not by the 
Senate. Therefore, there was no present legislative authority for extending gov- 
ernment expenditures beyond December 31. 


Inter-American Conferences. An event of major importance for Mexico, 
as well as for the other Latin American countries, was the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council Conference which took place at Punta del Este, Uruguay 
(see INTERNATIONAL). The Mexican delegation to the conference was headed by 
Finance Secretary Antonio Ortiz Mena. 





Fair remuneration for primary agricultural products and just coffee prices 
were the matters which the Mexican delegation considered of the most importance. 
Mexico's position was reflected in Ortiz Mena's speech following his unanimous 
election as vice-president of the conference. He stressed the importance of agrar- 
ian reform and its significance in the enlargement of the domestic market, a funda- 
mental element in economic development. 


Upon his return home, Ortiz Mena expressed the opinion that decisions 
reached at the conference, when put into practice, would have a definite effect 
upon the social and economic development of Latin America. He also stated that 
Mexico's sovereignty had been maintained "immaculate," doubtless a reference 
to the fact that sovereignty had been one of the issues involved at Punta del Este. 
One of the proposals suggested by the United States—the provision of long-term 
loans with little or no interest--represented a mild triumph for Ortiz Mena, who 
had for some time advocated such a policy. 


The Latin American Conference on Electric Power was held in Mexico un- 
der the auspices of the U.N. Economic Commission for Latin America (ECLA) 
and the Mexican Government (see INTERNATIONAL). It was inaugurated by the 
Mexican Foreign Secretary, Manuel Tello. During a debate on public versus pri- 
vate ownership of electric power, the shortage of which constituted a major obsta- 
cle to hemispheric development, Manuel Moreno Torres, director of the Comisién 
Federal de Electricidad (CFE), spoke in favor of public ownership. He told the 
delegates that Mexico had proved that both cheaper power and greater distribution 
could be achieved under government ownership. He emphasized that Mexico pro- 
posed to bring electricity to the poorer urban and the rural areas, something which 
private companies had failed to do. A CFE study was presented which affirmed 
that nationalization had found its justification, since a general revision of rates 
would soon be possible. The fixed-charge system presently in operation meant 
that those who consumed least paid the highest rates. Thus a revision of the rate 
system requiring a slight increase for heavy consumers and a higher rate for com- 
mercial undertakings, with reduction or elimination of the fixed charge for domes- 
tic consumers, would have the over-all effect of lowering the price of electricity 
for the small consumer. 
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Foreign Trade and Investment. Mexico's most important commercial rela- 
tions in the Latin American region have always been with Central America, accord- 
ing to a study made by the coordinating committee on activities of commercial at- 
tachés. Central America had received 53% of Mexican exports to the Latin Ameri- 
can area in 1960, valued at 320 million pesos. Mexican imports from Central 
America had amounted to 49% of the total imports from the Latin American region. 
Exports from Mexico to Latin America as a whole, however, had declined from 
5.5% of the nation's total exports in 1959 to 3.5% in 1960. This was compensated 
for in some degree by an increase in exports to Europe and Japan. Exports to the 
United States had also decreased somewhat. There was some possibility that 
trade between Spain and Mexico might eventually be increased as a result of the 
exploratory visit made to Mexico by Gregorio Lépez Bravo, director of the Insti- 
tuto Espafiol de Moneda Extranjera. 





The New York Times reported that while there was a sharp decline in the 
general U.S. capital outflow to Latin America, manufacturing industries were 
continuing to expand their investments in the area at a "record rate." Mexico 
was listed as one of the main recipients. 





Plan to Control Sale of Antibiotics. The Mexican Ministry of Health was 
planning gradually to control the sale and use of antibiotics. The project was to 
begin with efforts to educate the public in the dangers of the use of these drugs 
without authorized medical prescription. If such measures failed, a stricter ap- 
plication of the law would be necessary. Antibiotics and other dangerous drugs 
could currently be purchased without prescription at any drug store. The decision 
to move slowly was made in an endeavor to avoid the economic collapse of the 
chemical and pharmaceutical companies. 





CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 


Clearing House for Central American Banks. At a meeting held in Teguci- 
galpa, representatives of the central banks of the five Central American republics 
signed a pact calling for the creation of a monetary clearing house. Moreover, a 
resolution was approved which would pave the way for more serious consideration 
of a unified exchange rate applicable to transactions among the central banks and 
the other banks of the system. The resolution also proposed the fixing of the mar- 
gin of fluctuation for exchange rates applicable to operations between local banks 
and the public. 





Costa Rica under Pressure to Join Common Market. Guatemala's wily 
President, Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes, seized upon British Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan's announcement that Great Britain would enter the European Common 
Market as an excuse to urge Costa Rica to join the Central American Common 
Market. In a cablegram to Costa Rican President Mario Echandi Jiménez, Ydigo- 
ras pointed out that after refusing for five years, Great Britain had now found it 
expedient to join the European Common Market. President Ydigoras expressed 
the hope that, similarly, Echandi might reconsider Costa Rica's position and in- 
tegrate with the other Central American countries. The Costa Rican Government 
was also under some pressure from its own industrialists to join the Common 
Market. The Chamber of Industry in San José lodged a petition favoring such a 
move with Industry Minister Victor Vargas Algaro. 
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Meanwhile, Costa Rica signed a common market treaty with Panama and 
Nicaragua, thus establishing a second Central American preferential tariff area 
in competition with the area formed by Honduras, El Salvador, Guatemala, and 
Nicaragua in the north. Having decided not to join the northern group earlier in 
the year, Costa Rica therefore welcomed a union with its two less industrialized 
neighbors. Costa Rican businessmen apparently saw a lesser threat to their in- 
dustrial stability and progress in the latter arrangement. The treaty provided 
for the duty-free importation of manufactured and other products of the three 
countries. However, each retained the right to limit the import of any item if 
this were deemed essential to national interests. 


GUATEMALA 


Ydigoras Regime Strengthened. President Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes emerged 
from a month-long state of siege (HAR, XIV: 593) and seemed to be politically 
stronger than at any time since coming to office in 1958. Taking advantage of the 
state of siege, the President had succeeded in flushing a number of political ene- 
mies from obscurity. Those who were fortunate enough to escape the hard hand 
of the presidential secret service took refuge in foreign embassies and were given 
safe conduct to such republics as Mexico, El Salvador, and Venezuela. Fearing 
that his life was in jeopardy from Ydigoras' secret police, university student Fran- 
cisco Augusto Lemus, arrested and supposedly tortured in June (HAR, XIV: 486), 
elected to go into exile in Costa Rica. The Partido Revolucionario (PR) publicly 
accused the Ydigoristas of using the state of siege to make political capital. 





A number of other factors had tended to strengthen the Ydigoras position in 
recent weeks. Although Guatemala's fundamental economic problems had not been 
solved, the Ydigoras regime could point with pride to a number of vote-getting 
projects being financed by Alliance for Progress dollars. Moreover, the old dis- 
pute between British Honduras and Guatemala had been reactivated at a convenient 
time. President Ydigoras had invited himself to British Honduras through his con- 
sul there but was denied an official visa by Prime Minister George C. Price. Ydi- 
goras retaliated by ordering the border between Guatemala and British Honduras 
closed and by threatening to break off commercial relations with Great Britain. 

On the eve of an electoral campaign, the incident was likely to swing some national 
sentiment into the Ydigoras camp. 


Guatemala's association with the ill-fated Cuban invasion (HAR, XIV: 498-9) 
had the effect of making the people generally more sensitive to the possibility of a 
renewed Communist threat. Both the right-of-center groups as well as the mod- 
erate leftists tended to view with alarm the resumption of political activities by 
Carlos Manuel Pellicer and Victor Manuel Gutiérrez, former high-echelon offi- 
cials in the Communist-infiltrated regime of President (1950-54) Jacobo Arbenz 
Guzman. It was believed that some of the political opposition would prefer to give 
their vote to the Ydigoristas rather than run the risk of Red infiltration. Conse- 
quently, according to a New York Times report, left-of-center groups were not 
expected to gain more than five seats in the forthcoming December congressional 
elections. The same report predicted that the Ydigoristas would capture 20 to 25 
of the 33 seats to be filled in the unicameral legislature. 





However, political good fortune was by no means all on the side of the Ydigo- 
ristas. The PR reported that its members held nearly half of the mayorships in 
the republic. Mario Méndez Montenegro, probable PR standard bearer in the 1963 
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presidential elections, was expected to provide vigorous opposition to the Ydigo- 
ristas in the December elections. Furthermore, it was reported that former 
President (1945-50) Juan José Arévalo had been granted a new passport by the 
Guatemalan Government. There was atime, not so remote, when Arévalo's re- 
turn to the Guatemalan political arena would have served to the advantage of the 
Ydigoristas by splitting the opposition vote. That was before the ex-President 
had criticized Fidel Castro and his one-time protégé, Arbenz (HAR, XIV: 203). 
Since then, Arévalo had become popular with the same conservative groups that 
had criticized him bitterly during his Presidency. Meanwhile, the moderate left 
Partido Nacional Revolucionario (PNR) reported that thousands of Guatemalans 
had registered with it in anticipation of Arévalo's return from Venezuela. Ap- 
parently disturbed by the growing popularity of his old enemy, President Ydigoras 
took advantage of the state of siege to swoop down on PNR headquarters and arrest 
Guadalupe Porros Quifiénez, Augusto Salguero, ex-Congressman David Mazareigos, 
and Guillermo Contreras--all Arevalistas. 


Hunger Strike. Some 1,500 former employees of the new Siemens telephone 
plant took up a vigil with their families in Central Park, facing the National Palace, 
in protest against the cancellation of work contracts a year earlier and their conse- 
quent protracted unemployment. Complaining that all they had received from gov- 
ernment offices during the past year had been false promises of employment, they 
declared that they preferred to die of hunger rather than suffer further deception. 
Apparently, the strikers' claim for 40,000 quetzales (1 quetzal = $1) in indemni- 
ties was unsuccessful; units of the Army and the national police lost no time in 
dislodging the unfortunates from the park. 





Power Development Study. Under the terms of an agreement signed by the 
United Nations Special Fund, the World Bank, and the Guatemalan Government, a 
comprehensive study of Guatemala's power needs was scheduled to get under way 
in August. The study would take 18 months. The World Bank was assigned gen- 
eral supervision over the project, which involved an outlay of $633,500. Of this 
amount, the Guatemalan Government contributed $71,500. The Instituto Nacional 
de Electrificaci6n, a semi-autonomous government organization, was given the 
responsibility for carrying out the project. The institute retained the services of 
a consortium of consultants from H. G. Acres and Company International, of Can- 
ada, and the Netherlands firms Nederlandsche Heidemaatschappij and Ingenieurs- 
bureau Dwars Heedrik en Verhey N.V. These companies were requested to sub- 
mit recommendations for an electrification program to extend over a 15-year 
period. They were also asked to assess the feasibility of irrigation development. 
But already in Solola, a town near Lake Atitlan, the proposed center of the studies, 
the rumble of arguing voices was heard. Fearful that the water supply from the 
Novillero and San Juan de Argueta Rivers would be diverted by the government at 
the expense of their vegetable-producing industry, the residents of Solola declared 
that their problem had never been one of land but of water. 





Improved Financial Position. According to the Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Guatemala's financial position improved in the second quarter of 1961. Foreign 
exchange reserves, as represented by the monetary stabilization fund of the Banco 
de Guatemala, stood at $68 million at the end of April, the highest since June 1958. 
The 1961-62 government budget approved by Congress amounted to 121 million 
quetzales, an increase of 18.6 million quetzales over the 1960-61 budget. It was 
expected that Guatemala would finish the fiscal year 1960-61 with a probable sur- 
plus of 13 million quetzales. This surplus, together with about $17 million in pro- 
ceeds from U.S. aid, was expected to enable the Guatemalan Government to finish 
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the year satisfactorily, even after canceling three-fourths of the $18 million 
floating debt. 


Newly- appointed Agriculture Minister Pedro Mombiela, who assumed office 
in the wake of the national coffee plantation scandal (HAR, XIV: 595), could at 
least take comfort in the fact that meat exports to the United States had increased 
the on-the-farm price for live cattle by as much as three-fourths of a centavo, 
raising the average price to 11-1/4 centavos a pound. Moreover, a local bank 
had made available a $500,000, five-year credit for the importation of purebred 
cattle to meet the demand for better-quality beef. 


Slow but steady industrial progress was registered during the second quarter, 
although no single enterprise represented a really large investment. Two compa- 
nies, Hierro Comercial and Uni6n Industrial, reported an expansion of facilities. 
The former, which had begun production of barbed wire and staples in October 
1960, also planned to produce nails of various sizes. Capitalized at $22,000, the 
company expected to enter the Central American Common Market. With its capi- 
tal increased to $20,000 as a result of a three-company merger, Unién Industrial 
would offer increased production of aluminum window frames, awnings, protective 
screens for store windows, various types of doors, and similar items. 


Three new industries were under development. The largest of these was 
Industria de Tubos y Perfiles, which planned to begin production of metal tubing 
in September. Capitalized at 200,000 quetzales, the company was completely 
Guatemalan-owned. The CETEG nylon factory was expected to begin the produc- 
tion of nylon and other types of hosiery during the third quarter. This plant, with 
a capital of 50,000 quetzales, was also controlled by Guatemalan interests. The 
Noel Biscuit Company began the production of cookies and crackers of the same 
types and qualities as those produced in the United States. The output of its mod- 


ern $100,000 factory was expected to save Guatemala about $250,000 a year in for- 
eign exchange. 


EL SALVADOR 


Agrarian Reform Planned. The Civil-Military Directorate announced on 
the eve of the Inter-American Economic and Social Council conference at Punta 
del Este, Uruguay (see INTERNATIONAL), that an agrarian reform program was 
scheduled for El Salvador. The announcement, contained in instructions to the 
Salvadorean delegation to the conference, pledged to pay for any land expropriated 
but did not specify the terms of the bonds or indicate when the new program would 
begin. Faced with the prospects of losing its iron grip on vast holdings and smart- 
ing under the recent protective laws for rural workers (HAR, XIV: 490), the landed 
aristocracy could now be expected to redouble its political opposition to the Direc- 
torate. The extreme leftists, robbed of their political thunder, would doubtless 
find it convenient to assume a propaganda line something akin to the well-worn 
phrase ''too little and too late." In the meantime, the government announcement 
was certain to be hailed by El Salvador's struggling subsistence farmers. 





Public Works Projects. According to the Foreign Commerce Weekly, El 
Salvador was planning several important public works projects to be financed prin- 
cipally by a loan from the Inter-American Development Bank (IDB). Agriculture 
was expected to receive a boost from a fourfold Ministry of Agriculture project to 
provide irrigation, drainage, flood control, and highway construction at an esti- 
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mated outlay of $1.8 million. Of this amount, only $600,000 would be financed 
from the regular revenues of the Ministry; the projected IDB loan would be used 
to cover the $1.2 million balance. 


The Ministry of Public Works showed signs of coming to grips with the thorny 
problems of water supply and sewage disposal that had long plagued El Salvador's 
overcrowded urban areas. The Ministry's basic plan called for improved services 
for potable water and sewerage in 220 towns and villages. The project would be 
carried out in stages of two and four years. The four-year "master plan" would 
be launched in 80 of the communities at a cost of $10.8 million. In the meantime, 
the Ministry considered it necessary to speed up operations in 36 of the more im- 
portant communities, which had a total population of 600,000. The cost of the ac- 
celerated two-year water-and- sewage project was expected to reach $6.9 million, 
of which the government could contribute only $2.5 million. An additional $7 mil- 
lion would be needed if the government were to make water service available to 
the nation's rural-dwelling population (about 1.4 million people). 


Approximately 170 towns and cities were reported without electric service. 
Private companies manifested an unwillingness to service these communities be- 
cause of the expected low rate of return on their investment. The autonomous 
Executive Hydroelectric Commission of the Lempa River, however, which owns 
90% of the republic's electric generating facilities, expected to launch a pilot elec- 
trification plan in 11 villages in the department of La Paz with the aid of $225,000 
from the IDB. The pilot plan was for the purpose of studying the real cost of in- 
troducing services, the most efficient system of administration, and the extent of 
the consumer market. 


Food for Peace Agreement. Under the provisions of a Food for Peace agree- 
ment, the U.S. Government made possible the sale of agricultural commodities to 
El Salvador on a long-term-credit basis of up to 20 years. The first reported 
transaction to be negotiated under the terms of the new agreement was the purchase 
of $2 million worth of wheat and flour from U.S. private traders. The United States 
agreed to finance the purchase. 





Customs Rules Stiffened. Faced with dwindling customs receipts on imports, 
the Directorate decreed a new penalty for customs violators. Under the provisions 
of the new law, both voluntary and involuntary violations resulting in loss of reve- 
nue to the national treasury were subject to punishment. For information leading 
to the conviction of violators, the law rewarded informers with a handsome 20% of 


the fine levied. Foreigners found guilty would be reported to the Ministry of the 
Interior. 





HONDURAS 


OAS Investigation Requested. Although sympathy for Fidel Castro and the 
Cuban Revolution seemed to be waning in Honduras, Fidelista-inspired instability 
had not disappeared. According to a report in Rundt's Weekly Intelligence, Tegu- 
cigalpa officials had discovered an organized group of peasants armed and drilling 
with Czechoslovakian weapons. The government requested an emergency on-the- 
spot investigation by the Organization of American States (OAS). 








Renewed Unrest Over Border Dispute. Attempting to enforce the World 
Court decision of November 1960 (HAR, XIII: 779), Mexican Ambassador to the 
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OAS Vicente Sanchez Gavito incurred criticism from several sources. A special 
OAS commission, headed by Sanchez Gavito and designated to mark the boundary 
line, came under fire because it had awarded Nicaragua 16 square miles of terri- 
tory claimed by Honduras. Speaking in Olanchito near the disputed area, Foreign 
Minister Andrés Alvarado Puerto charged that this ruling violated the 1906 arbitra- 
tion of King Alfonso XIII of Spain. Tegucigalpa critics blamed President Ramén 
Villeda Morales for the government's apparent acquiescence to Sanchez Gavito's 
ruling. 


Development Program Formulated. President Villeda Morales outlined a 
new four-year development program. The program included economic and social 
goals, resource development, increased farm production, and expanded communi- 
cations. An industrial promotion and protection program similar to Puerto Rico's 
"Operation Bootstrap" would be introduced to stimulate an increase in the national 
product and a better distribution of gross income. The first projects to be tackled 
would be housing, public health, farm development, schools, and highways. The 
program, dubbed ''Forward toward Progress," would be financed with money from 


national investments, loans from abroad, and funds from President Kennedy's Al- 
liance for Progress. 





First Foreign Oil Concession Granted. The U.S.-owned Pure Oil Company 
was granted petroleum exploration rights in a 15,900-square-mile concession cov- 
ering most of the Mosquitia basin and Gracias a Dios Department, the same north- 
eastern area involved in the boundary dispute. The company announced that in 
October it would begin an extensive program of seismic exploration, including the 
offshore zones. Prior to the concession, only one well had been drilled in Hondu- 
ras, and it had proved dry. 





New Forest Legislation. Following a government study of the country's 
timber resources (HAR, XIV: 492), Congress approved legislation designed to 
promote and improve the use of forests and soil, to preserve water resources and 
to encourage forest-products industries. Under the new system, forest areas would 
be established and regulated by the state. Privately-owned lands could be declared 
to be part of the government-controlled zones because of their public usefulness in 
soil conservation or for water control purposes. In order to reduce waste at the 
mills, taxes on timber would be assessed in the future by log volume rather than 
on the basis of board feet of sawed lumber. 





Large-Scale Chemical Production Scheduled. With a loan of $360,000 from 
the Inter-American Development Bank, Quimicas Dinant of Tegucigalpa planned 
to purchase and install machinery and equipment for the large-scale production of 
synthetic detergents, scouring powders, polishes, disinfectants, and industrial 


and agricultural chemical and plastic products. The total cost of the installation 
was set at $735,000. 





NICARAGUA 


Discussion over Election Guarantees Continued. The divergence of opinion 
concerning election guarantees which had come to a head during the fruitless meet- 
ing between President Luis Somoza Debayle and Conservative Party chairman Fer- 
nando Agiiero in the Papal Nuncio's office during June (HAR, XIV: 492), continued 
to reappear in remarks by both men and their supporters. In a press conference 
on August 17, President Somoza said, "In Nicaragua there will be no intervention 
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in the election. . . We will maintain self-determination."' This was a reference to 
his refusal to allow observers from the Organization of American States to have 

any authority over the elections. However, he did reaffirm his willingness to al- 
low observers to witness the elections. He also said that he would accept techni- 
cal assistance "'to reform the electoral machine if an agreement could be reached 
with the Conservative Party" and promised to allow foreign reporters to observe 
the elections. 


A few days earlier, Agiiero had attacked the Somoza regine and had asked a 
crowd in Leén whether they wanted elections guaranteed by the National Guard or 
by an international organization. The shouted answer favored the latter. Nica- 
raguan exiles in Mexico picked up the discussion, declaring that there was need 
for a new electoral process. The statement was signed by Enrique Lacayo Farfan, 
Carlos Pasos, and others from the Partido Liberal Independiente. 


Opposition papers continued to publish charges of police brutality. One case 
involved the death of a National Guardsman, killed during a public demonstration. 
Friends of the man accused of the murder claimed that the guardsman was killed 
during the demonstration by a fellow-member of the National Guard. Officials 
said that all the evidence would be presented at the trial in civil court. Opposition 
editors claimed that several political prisoners were being held in jail beyond the 
date of completion of their sentences. 


Gasoline Tax Increase Defeated. Government measures to raise gasoline 
taxes by half a cérdoba (7 cérdobas = $1) met with such determined resistance 
from taxi and truck drivers that the administration had to abandon the project com- 
pletely. Previously, a commission from Congress had met with representatives 
of the Unién de Choferes de Nicaragua (drivers' union) and other groups opposed 
to the projected tax. Besides rejecting the proposed tax, the union asked for funds 
from the government to organize its own cooperative for the purchase and resale of 
automobile parts. Taxi drivers threatened to raise their rates. Finally, after no 
progress had been made at the bargaining table, the union called for a strike of all 
drivers and set up control blocks in downtown Managua. Cars and buses stopped 
by the strikers eventually blocked downtown traffic, and some witnesses reported 
the number of vehicles caught in the traffic-jam to be in the thousands. In the face 
of such determined resistance, the government abandoned the tax measure, and 
the city returned to normal. 





Proposed Agrarian Reform. Agrarian reform, the political hot potato of 
contemporary Latin America, became an important issue even in Somoza's Nica- 
ragua. Ata political meeting in Masaya, a few miles southeast of Managua, Con- 
servative Party chairman Aguero announced, amid much golden rhetoric, that the 
estate of David Stadthagen, near Jinotega, had been transferred by his widow and 
children to the Conservative Party to be distributed by the party to landless peas- 
ants. Aguero stated that this was a demonstration of the Conservative Party's 
dedication to peaceable social revolution and true justice in Nicaragua and hailed 
it as a significant fact that such land reform was being effected by a party out of 
power. Stadthagen had been a leader of the Conservative Party and had served as 
Senator from Jinotega. Stimulated by the Conservative Party challenge, Congress 
prepared to debate a land reform bill. The Somoza press termed it, "the most 
revolutionary agrarian program yet proposed in Latin America." 





As described in the press, the new law would establish the concept of the 
"social function" of land and would require landowners to produce crops for the 
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national economy in accordance with the productivity of the land and its location. 
Failure to comply would lead to expropriation with proper indemnification. The 
law, which made both public and private holdings subject to redistribution, estab- 
lished six classifications of land according to productivity, placing the least pro- 
ductive in a category of one-tenth the value of the most productive. These catego- 
ries would also determine the area of any holdings distributed to landless peasants. 


High Export Earnings Supporting Strengthened Economy. Business condi- 
tions continued to improve during the second quarter of 1961, crop exports being 
sufficient to offset low prices. This was particularly true of coffee. Cotton pro- 
duction was also increasing, with Japan providing good market to absorb the ex- 
pansion. Abundant rains had produced a high yield in all crops, enabling farmers 
to reduce and in many cases to eliminate their indebtedness. 





Foreign exchange reserves at the end of June had climbed to $21.5 million 
from $19.8 million reported at the end of March. This in turn was $3.5 million 
higher than the figure for March 31, 1960 (HAR, XIV: 494). 


On the unfavorable side of the economy were two factors: lack of credit for 
commerce and unsteadiness caused by the government's new policy of trying to 
push through increased taxes, and the disagreement between the government and 
the opposition party over electoral guarantees, which was causing some business- 
men concern. Generally, however, the economic picture appeared as sound as it 
had ever been in Nicaragua. 


Loans Sought under the Alliance for Progress. The Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council conference at Punta del Este, Uruguay (see INTERNA- 
TIONAL), served as the basis for new large-scale projects to expand the national 
economy, including housing, agrarian reform, rural electrification, and public 
health. Upon his return from the Uruguay meeting, Economy Minister Juan José 
Lugo Marenco stated that a plan for reaching reform objectives called for the in- 
vestment of $3.5 million annually for ten years. He indicated that he expected the 
money to come from the Alliance for Progress. 





Correction. In July, the Hispanic American Report stated erroneously 
that the United Fruit Company had purchased land on the west coast of Nicaragua 
(HAR, XIV: 400). The United Fruit Company actually agreed only to purchase 
bananas to be produced in west coast areas, which would be opened up by the Nica- 
raguan Development Agency for that purpose. 








COSTA RICA 


Eight national parties, among them two new ones, were registered in August 
for the presidential elections to be held in 1962; five other provincial parties were 
registered for local elections. The two new national parties stirred interest be- 
cause of their membership and announced objectives. The new Partido Alianza Na- 
cional (HAR, XIV: 600) listed as its chairman Ricardo Castro Beeche, a supporter 
of President Mario Echandi and editor of La Nacién, the leading conservative news- 
paper of Costa Rica. The second new party was Accién Democratica Popular, re- 
portedly a leftist, anti-Communist party which would run at least one Roman Cath- 
olic priest in each province as candidate for deputy in the Legislative Assembly. 
Since both the present Archbishop Carlos Humberto Rodriguez and some of his 
predecessors had opposed the involvement of priests in political controversies, 
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the party's plans raised the prospect of possible intra-Church disputes in the fu- 
ture. One newspaper headlined the story, "Politics Invades the Church." 


International Coffee Agency Proposed. Costa Rica's principal contribution 
at the Inter-American Economic and Social Council conference in Punta del Este, 
Uruguay (see INTERNATIONAL), was the proposal of an international agency to 
help stabilize coffee prices by providing funds for marketing. The plan would 
raise the funds by giving quotas to both consumer and producer nations. The 
Costa Rican espousal of this program reflected former President José Figueres' 
oft- voiced demand for a coffee price-stabilization program as a measure of eco- 
nomic advancement for all coffee-growing countries. This and other proposals 
were to be discussed at a conference to be held in Washington in September. 





Bauxite Deposits Reported. After years of exploration, the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America (ALCOA) reported the discovery of extensive bauxite deposits in 
the Valle del General of southern Costa Rica and announced plans for their develop- 
ment. West German and Mexican aluminum companies were also interested in be- 
ginning operations in the area. 





Oil Refinery Decision Awaiting Legislative Action. Three separate propos- 
als for the construction of an oil refinery in Costa Rica were under study by the 
government in August. The decision on which one should receive the bid was re- 
portedly being hotly discussed. An offer from Texaco had been awaiting approval 
for months. It was felt that some provisions in the contracts offered would be ad- 
vantageous to the country but would require changes in national laws before approval. 





Regional interests also complicated the decision. Both major sea ports, 
Puerto Limén on the Caribbean and Puntarenas on the Pacific, had been suggested 
as locations for the refinery, and centrally located Alajuela had also put in a request. 
If the refinery were built at Limén, Texaco had promised to build a highway from 
that city through the rugged eastern mountains to the city of Turrialba, where the 
highway from San José ended. This would join the whole eastern seaboard to the 
capital and the rest of the country--a much-needed project. 


Loans Secured and Sought. The housing and urbanization agency Instituto 
Nacional de Viviendas y Urbanismo announced a two-year plan for the construc- 
tion of 3,400 small homes financed by a loan of $3.5 million from the Development 
Loan Fund. It was hoped that the current high rate of unemployment would be re- 
lieved by the rapid building program, which was to operate in nearly all areas of 
the country and bring much-needed improvements in the living conditions of work- 
ing-class families. 





Through the Central Bank of Costa Rica, the government was seeking a loan 
of $2.5 million to ease the shortage of foreign exchange funds in Costa Rica, basing 
the requests on gold deposits which the Central Bank had deposited with the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. 


PANAMA 


Justice and Law Enforcement Agencies under Fire. For the past fewmonths 
Roberto Arias' La Hora, one of the several newspapers owned by the Harmodio 
Arias family, had carried on a running attack against the National Guard and its 
chief, Bolivar ("Lilo") Vallarino. Significantly, none of the other Arias publica- 
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tions (El Panama-América, La Critica, and Panama-American) had joined the 
attack, for the Arias family had ostensibly been supporting the incumbent govern- 
ment. Its press had upheld without question most of the activities and policies of 


President Roberto F. Chiari's administration. 








Chiari had attained the Presidency in 1960 with the active support of Har- 
modio's newspaper chain and radio network. Immediately after his inauguration 
in October, he had set about repaying his political debt to the "kingmaker" (HAR, 
XIII: 691). Two of Harmodio's sons were given posts in the Chiari government, 
which they had held during part of the previous administration--Gilberto as Fi- 
nance Minister and Roberto as Ambassador to Great Britain (HAR, XI: 142). An- 
other son, Harmodio, Jr., was elected to the National Assembly. In addition, 
the constitutional rights of Harmodio's brother Arnulfo were restored (HAR, IV, 
No. 7). At the same time, however, Chiari wished to consolidate his own power 
and prestige. To do this and also to minimize pressures from the Arias family, 
he had to rely heavily upon the support of the National Guard. The La Hora at- 
tacks against the National Guard were a convenient and discreet means of weaken- 
ing the only lever Chiari had to offset the power and influence of the Arias family. 


Some time after the press campaign began, Chiari and a few members of 
his Cabinet acknowledged its significance by openly expressing their support of 
Vallarino. Finance Minister Gilberto Arias did not join in the vote of confidence, 
however. In August, Minister of Interior and Justice Marco A. Robles found a way 
to both praise and to transfer attention from the National Guard. On August 11 
the Panama Star and Herald carried an exclusive interview with Robles, who 
prefaced his remarks with the statement that the National Guard and the Departa- 
mento Nacional de Investigaciones (DENI) had made a commendable effort in at- 
tempting to check the spread of the recent crime wave in the cities of Col6n and 
Panama. He then charged that their work had been virtually nullified by the al- 
most indifferent attitude of hold-over judges and police magistrates. His solution: 
"To. . . impose the proper punishment on the criminal elements. .., it seems 
that the best recourse would be a complete shake-up with drastic changes among 
our judicial authorities and police magistrates." 





Robles' sweeping charges could have come as a direct result of the notice- 
able failure of appelate courts to sustain several recent convictions of leftist agi- 
tators. Almost without exception, the participants in pro-Castro demonstrations 
and terrorist campaigns, jailed by the National Guard and sentenced by the police 
court, had remained in jail only a few days. The usual method for gaining their 
release from custody had been submission of a writ of habeas corpus. Such "mani- 
fest defiance" by the judiciary of the governmental policy toward local Fidelismo 
had not escaped journalistic notice. Although the press had not attacked any court 


decisions, it had occasionally implied that certain members of the judiciary were 
leftists. 


Anti-Red Literature Campaign. Since the ouster of Cuban Ambassador to 
Panama José Antonio Cabrera Vila in January (HAR, XIV: 30), the National Guard 
had spared no effort to halt the flow of Communist propaganda into Panama. One 
of the main reasons why Cabrera had been forced to return to Cuba was that his 
embassy had become a notorious propaganda distribution center. The Ambassador 
had traveled all over the country handing out glossy pamphlets and giving speeches. 
Shortly after Cabrera left Panama, the government established a close inspection 
system at all points of entry into the country to uncover any shipments of subver- 
sive material. In one instance, some 200 lbs. of printed propaganda were found 
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in an occupied casket. In another, the luggage of some South American visitors 
at Tocumen Airport was searched; several packets of Communist and Cuban pam- 
phlets were removed and the visitors expelled from the country. The latest per- 
son to be searched at the airport was Alvaro Menéndez Franco. Late in July, it 
was announced that he had left on a trip to Cuba. His departure had come in the 
wake of an investigation by the National Guard into the subversive nature of the 
pro-Castro Vanguardia de Accién Nacional, of which Menéndez Franco was a 
prominent member (HAR, XIV: 601). When he returned from the two-week trip, 
he was met at the airport, where his luggage was searched and several Commu- 
nist and Cuban propaganda publications found. He was apparently not arrested. 
His political immunity as a Panama City councilman had formerly kept him from 
being arrested in conjunction with other left-wing escapades (HAR, XIV: 307). 


It was also announced that the government had closed down the nationwide 
offices of Editora Cervantes, which had represented the Cuban press agency Prensa 
Latina. The firm's license for importing and selling books, magazines, and news- 
papers had been canceled on July 12 by the Ministry of Commerce at the request of 
the Ministry of Justice. 


Panama at Punta del Este. Finance Minister Gilberto Arias headed Panama's 
delegation to the Inter-American Economic and Social Council conference in Punta 
del Este, Uruguay (see INTERNATIONAL). The other official delegates from Pan- 
ama were David Samudio, director of government planning; architect Jorge E. Riba, 
who had been in charge of planning for low-cost housing; and Rubén D. Carles, Jr., 
former finance minister, currently an executive with the Panama branch of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank. The four delegates were accompanied by four advisers 
who represented educational, medical, and agricultural agencies. In his speech 
at the August 8 session, Arias praised the Alliance for Progress, called for social 
development to keep pace with economic progress, and emphasized the urgency of 
the problem posed by the Latin American "revolution of rising expectations.'' He 
also reminded the delegates that Panama could still put pressure on the United 
States. To illustrate his high hopes for the Alliance for Progress, he said, "In 
the Panama Canal Zone, under the limited jurisdiction [of the United States], dis- 
crimination prevails against the Panamanian worker, who is paid less than are 
U.S. citizens for the same work. We know that the spirit of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress will change the existing situation and that there will be equal pay for equal 
work in the Canal Zone."* 





A discussion between Arias and President Eduardo Victor Haedo of Uruguay 
produced interesting repercussions. A press report alleged that Haedo had said, 
"If "Che" Guevara sabotages this conference, Uruguay will break relations with 
Cuba next Monday."' The revelation of the statement was made to the Associated 
Press by Gilberto Arias. When the story broke, Haedo denied making the threat, 
but Arias would not retract his story. Arias aroused the resentment of the Boliv- 
ian delegation, which wished to bring up Bolivia's demands for access to the sea, 


by pointing out that Switzerland and Czechoslovakia had thrived despite their land- 
locked status. 


Low-Cost Housing Projects. An early result of Panamanian support of the 
U.S. position at the Punta del Este conference was a $7.6 million loan from the 








* 
Perhaps as an addendum to the Alliance for Progress, there were reports 


of budding negotiations between the United States and Panama for a new Canal Zone 
treaty. 
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Inter-American Development Bank. The housing institute Instituto de Vivienda y 
Urbanismo (IVU) was to be the recipient of the money, which would help finance 


the building of 3,000 low-cost dwellings in San Miguelito, on the outskirts of Pan- 
ama City. 


One of President Chiari's campaign promises had been a "crash" low-cost- 
housing program. He had appointed Norberto Navarro, an engineer and building 
contractor, to head the IVU. Navarro had attacked the job with such vigor that 
the program had received much popular acclaim, and the added impetus given by 
the Alliance for Progress apparently had made house- building in Panama a money- 
making proposition. Several private businessmen, bankers, engineers, and archi- 
tects met with President Chiari in August to discuss expansion of the President's 
program. They represented a housing committee composed of employers who ap- 
parently desired low-cost living accommodations for their employees. 


In a move guaranteed not to create good will, Navarro complained to the 
National Guard about squatters who had erected unauthorized huts on the outskirts 
of Panama City. Interior Minister Robles shortly thereafter ordered the National 
Guard to arrest anyone caught engaging in such activity. Robles apparently had 
forgotten that during the electoral campaign in 1956 politicians had promised to 
furnish water and other utilities to some of these squatters. 


One Death and a Near Death. The governing coalition which had backed 
President Chiari, the Unién de la Oposicién, lost the chairman of one of its mem- 
ber parties, the Partido Republicano. Eric Delvalle died of a heart attack early 
in the month. He had been a member of the 1945 Constituent Assembly, a former 


Minister of Public Works, and at the time of his death was publisher of the news- 
paper El Dia. 





Former Ambassador to Cuba Alberto de Obarrio (recalled on January 4) 
narrowly survived an apparent suicide attempt in Miami. It was alleged that he 
had shot himself following an argument with his wife. Miami police who investi- 
gated the shooting learned that Obarrio had made several unofficial trips to Cuba 
since his recall from Havana and subsequent assignment as the alternate Panama- 
nian delegate to the United Nations. 


THE CARIBBEAN 
CUBA 


Cuba and the Alliance for Progress. Minister of Industry Ernesto ("Che") 
Guevara headed Cuba's delegation to the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council conference at Punta del Este, Uruguay (see INTERNATIONAL, ARGEN- 
TINA, BRAZIL, URUGUAY). He made clear in his opening speech why his group 
was attending the conference. (It was a foregone conclusion that Cuba would not 
benefit materially from the Alliance for Progress.) According to Guevara, the 
conference was political in its conception, since it was directed against the exam- 
ple Cuba had set for the Hemisphere. He denounced the United States' motives in 
promoting the Alliance for Progress, adding, however, that insofar as the pro- 
gram might contribute to a better standard of living for the peoples of Latin Amer- 
ica, Cuba would be happy to see it succeed. The Cuban delegation had come to the 
conference to work constructively in planning the Alliance program, he said. 
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The first part of Guevara's speech was an outline of U.S. "aggressions" 
against Cuba, culminating in the April invasion. Guevara also charged that the 
United States had plotted to have Radl Castro, Premier Fidel Castro's brother 
and head of the Armed Forces, assassinated on July 26 in Santiago. The plan, 
he said, had been to kill Ratl and then shell the Guantanamo base with mortars, 
giving the impression that enraged Cubans were making a reprisal against the 
United States for Ratl's death at the hands of counterrevolutionaries. The United 
States would then have had a "clear-cut case" of Cuban aggression and a pretense 
for intervention. Whether or not there was any truth in Guevara's accusation, it 
had propaganda value, since his speech was widely quoted in Latin America. 


During the course of his talk, Guevara read excerpts from two allegedly of- 
ficial U.S. documents, which he also circulated among the delegates. One was 
a derogatory report on the "bureaucracy" in Venezuela, which said that it would 
be a stumbling block to the success of the Alliance for Progress there. The other 
was an analysis of Latin American opinion regarding possible intervention in Cuba 
by the Organization of American States. Guevara offered both, allegedly stolen 
from the car of American Ambassador to Venezuela Teodoro Moscoso in June 
(see VENEZUELA), in support of his contention that the conference was political 
in nature. After airing Cuban objections to some of the topics to be discussed, he 
described the economic and social progress of revolutionary Cuba. He then made 
a Challenge: Cuba's way against the Alliance for Progress, with annual open 
comparison of the advances made by each. After his initial fiery speech, Guevara 
played a more moderate role in the conference. 


U.S.-Cuban Relations. Meanwhile, the Cuban and U.S. Governments brought 
the Eastern Airlines Electra jet incident (HAR, XIV: 604-5) to a satisfactory close. 
Cuba suggested in a note to Washington that the $3.5 million jet, which had been hi- 
jacked and forced to fly to Cuba in July, be "traded" for a $50,000 patrol boat 
taken to Key West, Florida, by Cuban refugees. The note also expressed Cuba's 
willingness to negotiate an agreement whereby all hijacked planes and boats would 
be returned immediately by both the United States and Cuba. Washington turned 
down the suggested agreement, but it did arrange the reversal of a court order 
which had authorized the seizure of the patrol boat in partial satisfaction of the 
Erwin Harris Advertising Company's alleged claims against the Cuban government 
(HAR, XIV: 604). Both the patrol boat and the Electra jet were released August 15. 





In the meantime more hijackings occurred. Early in the month, a U.S. ex- 
convict and his son were foiled in an attempt to force a Continental Airlines jet en 
route to Houston to fly to Cuba. On August 9, while the Economic and Social Con- 
ference was going on, Albert Charles Cadon, an itinerant French painter protest- 
ing the U.S. policy toward Algeria, forced the pilot of a Pan American DC-8 jet 
en route to Panama from Mexico City to fly to Havana. Among the 71 passengers 
aboard was Colombian Foreign Minister Julio César Turbay Ayala, an outspoken 
critic of the Castro regime. The Cuban Government immediately announced that 
the jet would be released and sent to Miami as soon as possible. While it was re- 
fueling, Foreign Minister Rail Roa went to the airport and escorted Turbay Ayala 
to a house in Havana, where Castro joined them to make his personal apologies 
(see COLOMBIA). 


The Cuban newspapers gave more intensive coverage to the hijacking of a 
Cuban DC-7, which occurred on the same day. The plane was en route to the 
Isle of Pines from Havana when a gun fight broke out between would-be defectors 
and two militia guards. The pilot and two others were killed. The co-pilot crash- 
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landed the plane in a sugar cane field. The Cuban press did not miss the oppor- 
tunity for another propaganda attack on the United States, charging that the Cen- 
tran Intelligence Agency had engineered the incident. 


The next in the long list of hijackings concerned the Cuban freighter "Bahia 
de Nipe."" Eleven defecting seamen, including the ship's captain, subdued 23 other 
crew members and steered the freighter, originally destined for the Soviet Union 
with a cargo of sugar, to Chesapeake Bay. Two U.S. longshoremen immediately 
requested seizure of the ship in satisfaction of claims against the nationalized 
company which operated the 3,800-ton vessel. However, a U.S. federal judge 
ruled that the freighter was protected by sovereign immunity, and it was expected 
that it would be returned to Cuba. 


Cuba lashed out at the United States over the Guantanamo naval base in the 
United Nations General Assembly session dealing with the Tunisian crisis. Cuba's 
permanent delegate to the United Nations, Mario Garcia Inchaustegui, compared 
Guantanamo to the Bizerte base, over which France and Tunisia were exchanging 
shots. In another move, Garcia Inchaustegui asked that charges of U.S. aggres- 
sion against Cuba be considered in the forthcoming General Assembly session in 
September. Details of the charges were not made public in August. 


Cuba to Attend Neutrals' Conference. Provisional President Osvaldo Dorti- 
cés headed a Cuban delegation to the conference of "uncommitted nations, '' which 
was to begin on September 1 in Belgrade. Foreign Minister Roa had attended the 
preparatory meeting held in Cairo in June (HAR, XIV: 500). 





Labor and Social Welfare Ministry Reorganization. The Council of Minis- 
ters approved a far-reaching reorganization of the labor movement. Employees 
henceforth would belong to industrial unions. There would be a union for each 
plant and a national union for each industry. The Confederaci6én de Trabajadores 
de Cuba (CTC) would remain as the central labor organization. In a radio com- 
mentary on the new law, Ratl Valdez Vivo said that the number of unions would 
be reduced from over 1,000 to several dozen. Professionals such as doctors, en- 
gineers, and teachers, as well as workers directly employed by the government, 
would be permitted to unionize for the first time. The only persons who could not 
form unions were state administrators, ships' captains, members of cooperatives, 
the Rebel Army, the diplomatic corps, and similar groups. The union reorganiza- 
tion was expected to expedite worker cooperation in fulfilling government produc- 
tion goals and the four-year industrial plan to begin in 1962. 





Another government decree dissolved the Ministry of Social Welfare and 
distributed its functions among other agencies. Likewise, the defunct Corpora- 
ciédn Nacional de Transportes (CNT), created in 1954 under dictator Fulgencio 
Batista to supervise national transport, was officially disbanded. * 


Trial of Counterrevolutionaries; Julio Camacho "Abducted."' Trials of 
counterrevolutionaries continued in August, although the death sentence had not 
been handed down since April. Alberto Miller, a former anti-Communist student 
leader at the Unitersity of Havana, was among 69 persons sentenced in Santiago 








. 
Press releases indicated that a new Transport Ministry was set up to re- 
place the CNT. However, they did not make clear what the relationship between 


the new ministry and the already existing Transport Ministry would be, if this 
were so. 
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for plotting against the state. He received a 20-year prisonterm. Five persons 
were acquitted. 


Former Transport Minister Julio Camacho, who previously had been thought 
to have sought asylum in the Brazilian Embassy (HAR, XIV: 500), returned to Ha- 
vana in mid-August. He said that he had been forced at gunpoint to take a yacht 
on which he had been fishing to Key West, where he had been urged to defect. 


National Production Conference. The first national production conference 
was held in Havana in late August. Some 3,000 representatives from all agencies 
and organizations having to do with agricultural and industrial production and dis- 
tribution attended. The topics which were discussed included agriculture, industry, 
foreign and domestic commerce, and transportation. The purpose of the confer- 
ence, according to Castro, was to examine the deficiencies and problems of pro- 
duction and supply and to explain to the people what was being done to correct them. 
The conference, although broad in scope, seemed to have been called partly to ex- 
plain the short supply of some food items. These were meat, poultry, potatoes 
and some other vegetables, fish, and fats (fats were formally rationed in July-- 
HAR, XIV: 606). Castro blamed the food shortages on misplanning, the U.S. trade 
blockade, increased consumption, and to some extent to problems of distribution. 
He pledged that by specific dates the supply of each item would be sufficient to 
meet demand: potatoes by January 1962, poultry by February 1962, fish by June 
1962, and so forth. Heads of the various ministries also spoke, including Gue- 
vara on the problems of industry. Castro said the conference would become a 
yearly affair. 





New Currency. In an unexpected move, the government announced on Au- 
gust 5 that Cuba was adopting a new currency. Cubans were given two days, the 
6th and 7th of August, to bring all money they had held outside the banks to some 
3,000 exchange centers throughout the island. They were allowed to exchange 200 
pesos for new bills immediately. The rest was put in special bank accounts, to be 
withdrawn in installments. During the change-over, no international traffic or 
communication with Guantanamo was permitted, so that no pesos held outside Cuba 
could be brought in. On August 8, Castro gave a televised speech explaining the 
new currency law in detail. He announced then that any amount over 10,000 pesos 
deposited during the change-over. would be confiscated by the government. Of the 
rest, 1,000 pesos could be withdrawn in one week, the remainder in monthly in- 
stallments of 100 pesos (special compensation was given to cripples, old people, 
and the like, who could have up to 20,000 pesos). Confiscation did not apply to 
accounts held previous to August 5, since the law was aimed at hoarders who had 
not complied with existing laws requiring money to be banked. Castro said that 
the people had been reminded of the anti-hoarding law several months earlier, so 
that the confiscation measure was not unfair. 





The reasons for the currency law were several. Castro mentioned that 
large holdings of pesos by Cuban exiles, which had often been used in the past to 
finance counterrevolutionary activities, would henceforth be worthless. He also 
pointed out the black market operations that had existed, particularly in the United 
States, where the peso, officially on par with the dollar, had sold for 20¢ to 25¢. 
The most probable reason for the change, however, was to check inflationary pres- 
sures resulting from the failure of production to keep up with wage increases. 
Some 497 million pesos (42% of the pre-exchange total) were permanently with- 
drawn from circulation as a result of the exchange. Of this, 462 million pesos 
were never presented for exchange (about 400 million of these were held outside 
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Cuba). The remaining 35 million pesos were turned in by some 3,000 persons in 
excess of the 10,000-peso limit. Government figures showed that 95% of the popu- 
lation had had less than 200 pesos to turn in. The other 5% had had to leave a total 
of 211 million pesos in special accounts. Castro said that the installment with- 
drawal of this amount would help check inflation. The new bills were printed in 
Czechoslovakia. They had pictures of Cuban heroes such as José Marti and Camilo 
Cienfuegos on one side and scenes from the history of the Revolution on the other. 


Moa Bay Nickel Plant Reopened; Trade. The nickel reduction plant at Moa 
Bay, Oriente Province, formerly run by the Freeport Sulphur Company, was re- 
opened. Soviet technicians had been working for several months to solve technical 
problems caused by the complex ores mined at Moa Bay. 





Cuba used part of the credits granted by Czechoslovakia in 1960 (HAR, XIII: 
380) to buy six electric generating plants. The generators had a capacity of some 
330,000 kw., which would raise Cuban output by 60%. 


Sweden sent a trade mission with offers of motor vehicles, tractors, exca- 
vating machines, and prefabricated houses. A spokesman for the mission said 
that Sweden was interested in purchasing sugar, canned fruit, and tobacco products. 


HAITI 


Deputies Expelled from Congress. The Legislative Assembly voted to ex- 
pel three of its members on charges of "failing to exercise proper duty and disci- 
pline." Ironically enough, only last April the Haitian people had gone to the polls 
in a farcical election which changed the legislature from a bicameral to a unicam- 
erai system and in which all the candidates were followers of President Frangois 
Duvalier (HAR, XIV: 319). The three expelled deputies--Lavoisier Lamothe, 
Oriol Eustache, and Roger St. Fort--were all known as fervent supporters of the 
President. A government decree published early in August failed to specify the 
breach of conduct attributed to them. According to reports circulating in Port- 
au-Prince, however, the three men had refused to vote for a new law to sell land 
in the capital's Bicentennial City (a former exposition grounds) to the owners of 
a restaurant. They were said to have contended that the builder of the Bicenten- 
nial City, the late President Dumarsais Estimé, had decreed that this land should 
remain in the hands of the state. 








Radio Havana in French. Radio Havana began broadcasting in French by 
short wave to Haiti every night following completion of the Cuban Government's 
schedules in English and Spanish. The scope of the verbal attacks presented on 
the broadcasts seemed to be broadening to include Great Britain and France. 


U.S. Boat to Fight Tuberculosis in Haiti. The privately-owned North Car- 
Olina Tuberculosis Association obtained a surplus patrol boat from the Navy and 
was fitting it out as a floating laboratory. As soon as funds to finance the project 
had been raised, it was to start work off southern Haiti's mountain district of Jé- 
rémie as a laboratory for the production of tuberculosis vaccine. Present plans 
called for a November inauguration of the project. The North Carolina group 
would sponsor a six-year control program in cooperation with the Haitian Govern- 
ment. The effectiveness of the vaccines now in use, as well as that of a new one 
called R-1, would be tested in mass vaccinations. Haiti was chosen for the pro- 
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gram because tuberculosis was the nation's worst health problem, with 300 to 
350 out of every 100,000 Haitians being killed by the disease. 


Social Services Law Passed. A new law was passed requiring every factory, 
enterprise of regional importance, and "foreign colony" to endow its neighborhood 
with social services such as dispensaries, schools, low-cost housing, and artesian 
wells. The law contained no precise definitions of the enterprises affected, no 
specifications as to the extent of the services to be rendered, and no details on con- 
trol, enforcement, or penalties. 





DLF Loan Signed. The Development Loan Fund announced the signing of a 
$250,000 loan to the U.S.-owned Haitian Agricultural Corporation, composed of a 
sisal plantation and processing factory in Cap Haitien. The loan had originally 
been approved in March (HAR, XIV: 219). 





DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Increased Activities by Opposition Groups. The three main opposition groups, 
the Unién Civica Nacional (UCN), the Partido Revolucionario Democratico (PRD), 
and the Movimiento 14 de Junio, remained active in August, with the UCN increas- 
ing its activities and emerging as the dominant force. The Movimiento 14 de Junio 
formally constituted itself as a political party and named as its chairman Manuel 
Tavarez Justo. 





As political activities increased, severe reprisals were taken by the regime 
against democratic opposition parties. On August 4, a crowd gathered in the 
square in front of a church in Ciudad Trujillo after a mass commemorating the 
feast day of St. Dominic, sang the national anthem, and then marched through the 
streets. The procession broke up in front of UCN headquarters with shouts of 
"Liberty! Liberty!" Half an hour later, several unmarked cars raced up, full of 
police armed with machine guns and clubs. They entered a café and in the result- 
ant action one person was shot and several others clubbed. The next day the UCN 
and the Movimiento 14 de Junio headquarters were raided by more police, who ar- 
rested over 200 people, including Viriato A. Fiallo, a 65-year-old leader of the 
UCN. All were released after being detained for seven hours. The arrests fol- 
lowed earlier measures taken against the members of the UCN; these included ar- 
rests, beatings, and dismissals from jobs. 


Conditions were even worse outside Ciudad Trujillo, where life seemed to 
be as tightly controlled as ever. On August 13, Pedro Clisante and Alejo Marti- 
nez, both of whom had attended a UCN meeting at Sosta, ten miles east of Puerto 
Plata on the north coast, were shot to death. Two days later another UCN official 
in the area was stabbed to death. He had been using his car to distribute an oppo- 
sition newspaper. Both the Dominican Government and the Organization of Amer- 
ican States (OAS) launched investigations. 


On August 21, two more members of the UCN were killed by the national 
police at Santiago, the country's second-largest city. Over 40 others were wounded 
Persons attending a UCN rally in San Francisco de Macoris, near Santiago, were 
returning by automobile caravan when they were attacked by police with clubs and 
stones. During the rest of the day, there were more violent incidents between po- 
lice and the opposition. Most business houses shut down for a day in protest. 
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A new exile group announced its intention to form a political party in the 
Dominican Republic toward the end of August. It was the Frente de Liberacién 
Nacional, based in Puerto Rico and led by Francisco Javier Guliani. 


OAS Team Met by Demonstration. A special OAS team arrived in the Do- 
minican Republic on August 24. The team had previously visited the country in 
June (HAR, XIV: 505). Opposition groups and the national police battled on the 
main street in Ciudad Trujillo just before the team arrived. Several thousand 
people had attended a memorial mass for six members of the UCN, which had 
charged that the six were victims of "political oppression."' After the service, 
the crowd poured out into the street, chanting "Liberty! Liberty!" A police car 
was hissed, and the melee began. At least two persons were seriously injured, 
and scores were felled by club-swinging policemen. Less than two hours later, 
President Joaquin Balaguer appeared before a special joint session of Congress 
and demanded a vote of confidence in both his own name and that of Lt. Gen. Ra- 
fael ("Ramfis") Trujillo, Jr. He said, "Either accept our resignations... or 
unreservedly support the policy of democratization which the executive power and 
the joint chiefs of staff of the Armed Forces propose as the only means of saving 
the country."' He alluded to reactionary forces within the government itself which 
"systematically oppose any reform that may endanger the leading position they 
have held in the life of the country for the past 30 years." 





Trujillo Family and Politics. Ina one-hour interview at the headquarters 
of the Dominican Air Force at San Isidro, "Ramfis" Trujillo declared that unless 
his regime were granted diplomatic recognition by the other American states, a 
revolution would result. He went on to declare that without such external moral 
support, his regime could be swept away either by a Castro-type revolution or by 
rightist elements in the Army itself. The U.S. Government, fearing above all 
else the rise of another Castro-type regime in the Caribbean, was apparently in- 
creasingly inclined to go along with Trujillo's regime and seemed to be looking 
for a way out of its dilemma. Referring to the visit of the OAS investigating com- 
mittee to the Dominican Republic, U.S. Ambassador to the OAS deLesseps Morri- 
son stated to an OAS meeting at the end of August: "I believe we may assume that 
if the subcommittee does find that definite beneficial changes have taken place, we 
would be prepared to consider whether such changes were sufficient to justify fa- 
vorable action by the Council."' Such a move was vigorously opposed by the Tru- 
jillo family's bitter enemy, Venezuelan President R6mulo Betancourt. The Ken- 


nedy administration, sensitive to the charge of supporting dictatorships, appeared 
caught in the middle. 





President Balaguer said that he believed no Trujillo would seek the Presi- 
dency in the May 1962 elections because it might lessen the possibilities of vic- 
tory. It was unclear, however, whether Balaguer himself would be a candidate; 
according to some reports, he had denied it, while others quoted himas saying, 
"Perhaps, yes; perhaps, no." 


Several members of the Trujillo family passed through New York on their 
way to Europe, touching off some speculation that it was part of a staged with- 
drawal from power. Included in the group were Sefiora Martinez de Trujillo, the 
widow of the recently-assassinated dictator; her son, Captain Rhadames Trujillo; 
and five children of ''Ramfis,'' who were going to school in Switzerland. About 
600 exiles demonstrated at Idlewild Airport on their arrival, screaming "assassin" 
at Sefiora Trujillo. She was interviewed during her stay and praised President Ba- 
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laguer as a man who knew "the best and most certain road to save the nation from 
chaos and ruin." In reference to the Trujillo family she said, "I believe all are 
cooperating." Some reports indicated that the late dictator's heirs were quietly 
converting real estate and personal holdings into foreign currencies. 


Shake-up in the Armed Forces. President Balaguer designated the head of 
the Army Medical Corps, Francisco Gonzalez Cruz, as the new Secretary of the 
Armed Forces. He held the rank of general as a military physician, and in his 
new post he was constitutionally next in line for the Presidency, behind former 
Vice President Balaguer, who had become head of the government in August 1%0 
(HAR, XIII: 528). As Secretary of the Armed Forces, Gonzalez Cruz succeeded 
Maj. Gen. Santos Melido Marte, who returned to active duty. Melido Marte had 
served only two months, replacing Maj. Gen. José René Roman Fernandez, con- 
victed of complicity in the assassination of Trujillo on May 30 (HAR, XIV: 411). 
Curiously, Melido Marte had been the sole survivor of an otherwise complete 
Cabinet change in July (HAR, XIV: 609). Reasons for the latest appointment were 
not given. 





In early August, the Joint Chiefs of Staff announced the disbanding of three 
armed bands organized as a Dominican Auxiliary, including Los Cocuyos de la 
Cordillera, led by the late dictator's brother, Lt. Gen. José A. Trujillo (HAR, 
XIV: 609). Other groups were the Legién Extranjera and Los Jinetes del Este 
A communiqué said that "the causes that had motivated the organization of these 
groups had disappeared" and that their arms and equipment had been returned to 
army arsenals. Approximately 5,000 men were involved in the disbanding, al- 
though the units had had much greater strength in the past. The move may well 


have marked a victory for "Ramfis" in a behind-the-scenes struggle for power 
with his uncle. 


PUERTO RICO 


Catholic Party Remobilizing. Following the enacting of a new political 
party registration law in July (HAR, XIV: 611), the Catholic party Partido Acci6én 
Cristiana (PAC) reopened its drive for registration. Both PAC chairman José 
Felii Pesquera and the party's former chairman Mario Davila charged that the 
governing Partido Popular Democratico (PPD) was breeding "hatred of religion 
and of our bishops.'"' Both men had lost their seats in the insular Congress be- 
cause of election irregularities (HAR, XIV: 414). They claimed the vote annulling 
their election would result in revolutions and marked political unrest. 





While the PAC started its registration campaign for the 1964 elections, its 
heroine, Judge Maria Luisa Ramos, was still under fire on 1,447 charges of elec- 
toral fraud (HAR, XIV: 611). Following the advice of her lawyers, she stated that 
whatever she had to say about the affair would be said before the Puerto Rican Su- 
preme Court. The date of her trial had not been determined. Three veteran as- 
sistant district attorneys were assigned for the state; and Francisco Ponsa Felit, 
considered one of the island's best lawyers, was contracted as the defense attorney. 


Doctor Shortages Aggravated by Strikes. Efforts to allow Cuban doctors-in- 
exile to alleviate the public-health doctor shortage were opposed by the Puerto Ri- 
can Medical Association. The situation was doubly tragic, for patients at public 
health centers were not getting the needed attention because of the lack of doctors, 
while Cuban doctors suffered from the lack of work and income. 
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A similar situation arose when the insular Dental Examining Board refused 
to give board tests to graduates of the University of Puerto Rico Dental School be- 
cause it was not allowed to inspect the school. It took an act of the Commonwealth 
Congress to allow the graduates to take the tests and then practice. 


Several public health centers nearly closed their doors as domestics and 
nurses struck for better wages and improved working conditions. At atime when 
hundreds of thousands were receiving increased minimum wages and government 
employees were benefiting from salary hikes, the hospital workers' union left the 
Department of Public Health practically helpless. Only through the cooperative 


efforts of the Commonwealth and local governments were the health centers kept 
open. 


Debt Limit Revision Asked. Governor Luis Mufioz Marin asked the legisla- 
ture to approve a new formula for fixing the Commonwealth government's debt 
limit in order to raise the current $190 million limit to approximately $400 mil- 
lion. Under the terms of the proposed formula, 15% of the insular government's 
net income (not including income from the U.S. Government) would be made avail- 
able to pay off debts incurred. Each $1 million of reserve funds were expected to 
raise about $11.6 million in the investment market. Based on 1960's income 
($227 million), 15% would represent about $34 million or a debt limit of about 
$400 million ($34 million x $11.6 million). 





Some members of the pro-statehood party Partido Estadista Republicano 
(PER) did not want to have Puerto Rico's debt limit eliminated from the Federal 
Relations Act. Testifying before the joint legislative committee which was study- 


ing the debt limit proposal, banker Esteban A. Bird urged cutting the time limit to 
30 years instead of 40. Bankers seemed to agree on the soundness of an income- 
based limit. 


Economic Boom Predicted. Planning Board chief Ramén Garcia Santiago 
predicted a great economic boom in virtually all phases of the island's economy. 
The national net income for 1961-62 was expected to climb 9% over the 1960-61 
figure. Increased tourist trade was anticipated, and improved working conditions 
were expected to bring labor emigration down to its lowest level, indicating a 
prosperous year. Members of the U.S. Armed Forces were expected to spend 
over $90 million on the island during the year. The sugar industry was improving 
and showed signs of being able to fill its U.S. market quota in the near future. The 
telephone service seemed to be the only enterprise on the island that was flounder- 
ing; angry patrons were calling for a government takeover. 





WEST INDIES, BRITISH GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS 


Federal. Britain's proposed entry into the European Common Market (HAR, 
XIV: 613) received a mixed reception in the West Indies. It was believed that the 
Commonwealth Sugar Agreement which provided guaranteed, if variable, prices for 
the bulk of the sugar produced in the British Caribbean would be continued. The 
citrus industries of Jamaica, Trinidad, and British Honduras might benefit from a 
wider market, which would protect them from American and Israeli competition. 
However, grave anxiety was felt over the banana industry in Jamaica and the Wind- 
ward Islands; large numbers of small growers might feel the full blast of competi- 
tion from the Cameroons and possibly from Ecuador, despite a tariff benefit. In 
the Daily Gleaner, Charles Archibald wrote that the Commonwealth would never 
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be quite the same again after the British Government's announcement of its inten- 
tion to apply for full membership in the European Economic Community (EEC). 
Some Commonwealth countries, he added, would have to reorganize their external 
trade to meet the consequences of the British move. Such changes would have 
lasting effects on external Commonwealth arrangements. Speaking in Plymouth, 
Montserrat, Chief Minister W. H. Bramble expressed grave doubts concerning the 
future of West Indian agricultural products now that Britain had applied for Com- 
mon Market membership. 


In the House of Commons, Sir Cyril Osborne pressed the Home Office to 
consult urgently with all Commonwealth governments to secure their cooperation 
for some check on immigration into Great Britain. He claimed that the West In- 
dies had been asked by the British Government to take measures but had refused. 
In the London Daily Telegraph, Member of Parliament Ronald Bell declared that 
the West Indian governments, faced with a population crisis, were determined to 
export their problem if they could. He claimed that not until emigration was cut 
off would all West Indian parties be forced to face the remedy, namely that a 
death rate based on Western science must be matched by a birth rate based on 
Western habits and personal discipline. He added that in the West Indies, only a 
third of the births resulted from formal marriages. In 1960, some 110,000 peo- 
ple had emigrated from Britain, mainly to the white Dominions. They had been 
replaced by immigrants from colonial territories and South Ireland. 





Secretary of State for the Colonies Iain Macleod stated in the House of Com- 
mons that the total grants received by the West Indies had been 41,145,000 in 1958- 


59, 42,906,000 in 1959-60, and 42,877,000 in 1960-61 and in the current year up 
to June 30th, £839,000. In addition, loans had been made of £480,000 in 1960-61. 


Following trade talks between Canadian and West Indian officials in Port of 
Spain, it was announced that a new trade agreement between Canada and the West 
Indies would be negotiated in the near future to replace the existing 36-year-old 
agreement. The Jamaica Daily Gleaner commented that although the customs 
union would help to rationalize West Indian duties on Canadian products, any new 
agreement would have to take into account the efforts of Jamaica and Trinidad to 
build up local industries. 





The London Financial Times forecast that the International Sugar Council 
would make a general review of the sugar agreement in the light of changed cir- 
cumstances, which might include a thorough revision of the export quota system 
presently in operation. The newspaper considered that supply and demand would 
have to be brought into balance in such a way as to convince exporters that it was 
not necessary persistently to cut prices in order to dispose of permitted quotas. 
Mere revision of the quota system, it added, could hardly be expected to provide 
a magical cure for all the ills of the sugar market. 





Jamaica. The tug-of-war between the different West Indies territories 
took a new turn with the announcement by Premier Norman Manley that the refer- 
endum to decide whether Jamaica would stay in the Federation or not would be held 
on September 19. Although there was a general feeling that the issue should not be 
decided on party lines, it soon became apparent that the two major parties, the 
People's National Party (PNP), forming the Government, and the Jamaica Labour 
Party (JLP), the opposition, were sharpening their cutlasses for the fray. The 
PNP took as their symbol the West Indies Federal flag, while opposition leader 
Sir Alexander Bustamante, with the slogan "Jamaica - yes; Federation - no," 
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unveiled the JLP sign, which was a map of Jamaica. However, Attorney General 
J. Leslie Cundall ruled that these voting symbols were both illegal. (Emblems 
play an important part since there is a substantial illiterate vote; and in the midst 
of the campaign, the JLP hurriedly chose a bell while the PNP selected a tree.) 


The official view that Manley would probably win was not shared by many 
observers. Manley announced at the same time that he would seek to enter the 
Federal Parliament at the next general election. In this event he would clearly 
be in the running for the Federal premiership. Some persons opposed to federa- 
tion were believed likely to support Manley's appeal for federation through a feel- 
ing that there might be less risk of internal difficulties of the Cuban pattern if 
Jamaica were part of a federation. 


On the other hand, critics of the government had been increasing, spurred 
on by numerous labor disputes (HAR, XIV: 224). Meetings had been held in King- 
ston on August 3 by both parties, and those of Bustamante were reported to be 
larger. The forces of insular prejudices and patriotism remained strong, anda 
lively, hard-fought and close contest was anticipated. 


Commenting on the suggestion of Minister of Labour Jonathan Grant that 
there should be a thorough examination of the problem of social security, the 
Jamaica Daily Gleaner said that careful studies would be required. Employers 
were not well placed to bear new burdens, though social security could bring ben- 
efits to employers as well as to employees. Any plan, it added, would inevitably 
have to be modest at the inception. 





Le Monde of Paris reported that 29 Cuban passengers at revolver point had 
forced the captain of a Cuban merchant ship to dock at Port Antonio on the north 
coast of Jamaica. The passengers landed and claimed asylum. Eight Cubans, who 
had escaped from Cuba in a fishing boat and had reached the Cayman Islands, were 
brought to Jamaica, where they were placed in protective custody. All except one 
had served prison sentences in Cuba under the Castro regime. One of the men de- 
clared that the prisons in Cuba were crammed and overcrowded. A Piper Cub air- 
craft was landed at Montego Bay by its 21-year-old Cuban pilot, who declared that 
he had been engaged in fumigating spraying. 


The Jamaica Manufacturers Association announced that it would appeal to 
the Jamaican Government to impose quantitative restrictions on the imports of 
New Zealand butter. This would allow locally-made margarine a larger share in 
the Jamaica market. The association also complained that two local shoe factor- 
ies had recently closed down, while others were facing financial difficulties be- 


cause of competition from shoe imports. A reduction of existing quotas of shoe 
imports was advocated. 


An agreement was signed between the Jamaican Government and the U.S. 
Government for the construction of new water supply systems for the island at a 
cost of £2 million. This was the most extensive water supply program ever un- 
dertaken by the government of Jamaica and would serve 240,000 persons. Twelve 
systems were expected to be completed within nine to ten months, while construc- 


tion of an additional nine systems would be started as soon as funds could be made 
available. 


The steamship "J. Louis," named for J. Louis Reynolds, president of Rey- 
nolds International, loaded its first cargo of bauxite at Ocho Rios pier for ship- 
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ment to the Reynolds Alumina Plant at Corpus Christi, Texas. The vessel, the 
largest self-unloading bauxite carrier in the world, was built in Japan with a 
carrying capacity of 32,000 long tons of bauxite, which could be discharged ata 
rate exceeding 2,200 tons per hour. 


Trinidad. Addressing a large meeting at Woodford Square, Port of Spain, 
Premier Eric Williams declared that his government was not moving "one centi- 
meter" from the position it had taken on the issue of freedom of movement. This, 
he claimed, was an essential part of the freedom of economic development given 
to unit governments. He added that he had gone to London with the expectation of 
witnessing the birth of a nation, but discussions had been at the level of the manu- 
mission of slaves. 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development made a loan 
equivalent to $23.5 million to Trinidad and Tobago for electrical equipment. This 
would help to finance the 100,000 kw. thermal power plant at Port of Spain and the 
construction of a 41-mile natural gas pipeline to supply the plant with fuel. 


Other Islands. Following his victory at a Grenada by-election with 1, 236 
votes against his opponent Hugh Robertson's 233, Eric Gairy announced to the 
press that he would assume duties as Chief Minister as soon as possible and 
would reallocate the Ministries. Nothing definite was known of the future role of 


Chief Minister George Clyne, though it was believed that his relations with Gairy 
would remain close. 





After a prolonged enquiry into the St. Lucia general elections, the elections 
of Gilbert Mason, Minister without Portfolio in St. Lucia's Executive Council, 
Maurice Mason, and Vincent Monrose, were declared invalid by Justice Chenery, 
on the grounds that the statutory declaration submitted at the nomination was void 
and the election invalid. Five other petitions dealing with statutory declarations 
were down for hearing, while another petition had been brought against Vincent 
Monrose alleging election offenses. 


British Guiana. The British Guiana general election aroused wide interest 
long before it took place and was covered by leading foreign reporters. Great 
anxiety as to the outcome was shown in several quarters, in view of the belief of 
many that Cheddi Jagan, leader of the People's Progressive Party (PPP), was a 
Communist. In a full report, the Georgetown representative of the leading Bra- 
zilian newspaper, O Estado de Sdo Paulo, claimed that the 43-year-old Jagan 
was a Marxist and an admirer of Fidel Castro. The American columnist Peter 
Edson thought that the decisive influence on U.S.-educated Jagan had been his 
marriage to Mary Janet Rosenberg, who was a member of the Young Communist 
League. Both Jagan and his wife, however, denied that they were Communists. 
In the Copley News Service, Charles Keely considered that the Jagans had virtu- 
ally taken over British Guiana but that the real power was Janet. Keely thought 
Jagan would help Communism where he could. 








Prior to the general election, Republican Congressman John H. Rousselot 
of California had advocated that the United States should take immediate, dramatic 
and aggressive action to keep British Guiana from going Communist. He claimed 
that, since Jagan had continual contact with Fidel Castro, British Guiana under 
him would become the first Soviet satellite on the continent of South America and 
would provide a beachhead through which the Castro regime could pour arms, sup- 
plies, and propaganda into all South America. Harold Jettoo forecast in the Hous- 
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ton Post that the elections might spell an "independent but Communist rule for 
this little South American nation." The Trinidad Guardian, however, commented 
editorially that Jagan should be given the benefit of unbiased and calm judgment. 
It added that the power vested in the Sovereign to legislate for British Guiana by 
Order in Council had been retained in the new constitution so that, if necessary, 
the United Kingdom could act to deal with any grave emergency. 


After an active campaign and a heavy poll, reaching 93% in some districts, 
the general election resulted in a victory for Jagan's PPP, which won 20 of the 
35 seats in the reconstituted Legislative Assembly, though polling only 41% of the 
votes cast. The People's National Congress (PNC), which had favored joining the 
West Indies Federation, won 11 seats, and the United Force of British Guiana won 
four. In the Senate, the PPP would control eight mandates. Cheddi Jagan would 
form the first British Guiana government with internal autonomy, and complete in- 
dependence was promised by Great Britain in two years. Some observers com- 
mented that the election had resulted in a racial decision, with Jagan carrying the 
large East Indian vote of the cane and rice workers, while PNC leader Forbes 
Burnham had secured the support of the voters of African origin. The business- 
men and Catholics supported Peter D'Aguiar, whose background is Portuguese. 


The new constitution provided for full internal self-government (HAR, XIV: 
616), although defense and external affairs remained vested in the Governor. Se- 
lection for the civil service and judiciary would be made by statutory commissions 
which would make recommendations to the Governor, who in many cases would be 
required to consult the Premier. Control of the police was vested in a commission. 
After appointing a member of the Legislative Council as Premier, the Governor, 


apart from the reserved functions, would act in accordance with the advice of his 
Council of Ministers. 


Jagan announced that he would ask the British Government for independence 
not later than May 31, 1962. He added that the PPP, which would form the new 
government, had not yet decided whether to seek entry into the West Indies Fede- 
ration. U.S. News and World Report said that it was the first time that the Com- 
munists and their followers had won control of a nation in a free election--and won 
it in the Western Hemisphere. Ina careful survey, Rundt's Weekly Intelligence 
thought that the nascent "Demerara Republic" might well follow the political and 
economic footsteps of Ghana and India rather than those of Guinea, Indonesia, or 
Southeast Asia. In an editorial, the London Times felt that this election result 
was unlikely to further Guianese entry into the Federation. Jagan had never ab- 
jured his Marxism. The newspaper added that, looked at in an African context, 
Jagan appeared to belong to the Casablanca rather than the Monrovia grouping. 
The economic front which was based on capitalism associated with British and 
Canadian investment was exceptionally brittle. On the other hand, the Daily Tele- 
graph thought it possible that the need for financial aid might cause British Guiana 
to look increasingly to the United States. The New York Times felt that if Brit- 
ish Guiana were handled intelligently by the United States, there was every hope 
that it would become a desirable member of the inter-American system. Ercilla 
of Santiago de Chile commented that after Cuba and Brazil, British Guiana was 
the greatest diplomatic worry for the United States in Latin America. The tri- 
umph of Jagan and his PPP was being watched with a magnifying glass, and every 
act of the leader was being analyzed. Le Monde of Paris thought that Jagan would 
use his victory to demand complete independence for British Guiana. 
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During a visit to Cuba, Ronald Mahadeo, British Guiana Rice Development 
Company's general manager, secured an order for 7 million cubic feet of British 
Guiana timber. Cuba also ordered 250,000 railway ties and 4,325 electrical poles. 
The total order would almost double British Guiana's lumber exports, which had 
amounted in 1960 to $1.5 million. Mahadeo had also discussed the British Guiana 
rice agreement with Cuba (HAR, XIII: 534). 


British Honduras. Commenting on the announcement made by Guatemalan 
Foreign Minister Jesis Unda Murillo that the Guatemala- British Honduras frontier 
had been closed, the diplomatic correspondent of the London Times said that the 
Foreign Office had received this news with surprise. It had hoped that an improve- 
ment of relations with Guatemala would result from Unda Murillo's visit to London 
in May 1961. 





The British Honduras Government signed an agreement with Cable and Wire- 
less for the company to take over external telecommunications at present operated 
by the government. This follows an agreement made earlier in 1961 whereby the 
company would install and operate an automatic telephone exchange in Belize. 


Hurricane Anna struck British Honduras, causing floods and damage in the 
southern part of the territory. The important sugar and citrus plantations to the 
north and center of British Honduras were not seriously affected, though the ac- 
companying heavy rain might delay the sugar crop, which was expected to be the 
largest in the history of the territory. 


FRENCH WEST INDIES 


Five school teachers and the head of the Ecole Normale in Guadeloupe were 
recalled to France, under the ordinance of October 15, 1960, by which the pre- 
fects of the overseas departments can send back public servants whose behavior 
is such as to disturb the orderly running of the community. Le Monde of Paris 
published extracts from a letter received from one of the teachers, who said that 
the reason for the expulsion was entirely political and that no indictment of their 
professional conduct had been made. Lawyer Victor Brindamour denounced those 
who came to rule in the Antilles as "petits maftres."' Such people, he said, did 


much to ruin the solidarity achieved between the Antilles and Metropolitan France 
over three centuries. 


Martinique author Edouard Glissant protested against the dissolution of the 
"Front des Antillais et Guyanais pour l'Autonomie" (HAR, XIV: 616) which had 
been founded as the result of a congress held in Paris in April. This congress 
had been held legally and had passed without incident, and it was astonishing that 
the report of the proceedings should have been banned. Glissant declared that it 
seemed as if the French Government were deliberately trying to provoke the An- 
tilles and Guiana into renewing their demands for autonomy, which he said was 
the only possible solution for the territories' ills. Le Monde commented that, de- 
spite the fact that the land reform program (HAR, XIV: 328) had appeared to re- 
lieve tension in the overseas departments, and the results of the cantonal elections 
(HAR, XIV: 513) had indicated loyalty to the departmental system, there was un- 
doubtedly very strong political feeling in the territories which was far from satis- 
fied with the present state of affairs. 


The Commission of the European Economic Community approved $3 million 
to finance water supply projects in Martinique and Guadeloupe. According to the 
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Guiana daily Radio-Presse, Geneva businessman Pierre Gaudart visited Guiana 


to investigate the possibilities of investing large sums from Swiss banks in the 
territory. 





NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 


Netherlands Antilles. As a result of the annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the Americas, held in Aruba, a four-man committee for commerce 
in the Netherlands Antilles was set up as an advisory body to promote trade and 
encourage cooperation between Curagao and Aruba. Addressing the meeting, A. L. 
Brandlhofer outlined plans for Aruba's chemical industries. These were repre- 
sented by Aruba Chemical Industries and the Antilles Chemical Company. The 
former had plans under way to construct a large modern fertilizer plant to pro- 
duce urea and a line of balanced fertilizers (HAR, XIV: 227), while the latter would 
operate a plant to supply ammonia for the fertilizers. The combined investment 
was in excess of $20 million, and the plants were scheduled to begin production in 
1963. Brandlhofer commented that in looking over the field of potential products 
that could be manufactured on an island that had to export everything it produced, 
it had soon become apparent that nitrogenous fertilizers represented the one large- 
tonnage chemical with possibilities of success. There was a large market in South 
America, which imported fertilizers worth well over $100 million each year, and 
the consumption was expected to double by 1965. 





The Antillean Stock Exchange held a successful initial session. Its promoters 
stated that regular sessions would be held in the future. 


In the Echo of Aruba, an unsigned article accused French President Charles 
de Gaulle of blocking the entry of the Netherlands Antilles to the European Eco- 
nomic Community (EEC) in order to defend France's monopoly of Saharaoil, while 
all the former French colonies were being granted membership in the Community. 
The article said that de Gaulle was making a mockery of the EEC. 


Surinam. The Journal of Commerce reported that Surinam was stepping 
up its efforts to attract foreign investment for mining development projects. As 
a result of a comprehensive $12 million aero-magnetic survey, largely financed 
by the Dutch Government and begun last year, some very high grade bauxite de- 
posits had been discovered in areas hitherto unexploited. Iron, manganese, and 
cobalt ores had also been found, as well as industrial diamonds. 





GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


Terrorism, Bombings Continued. Some 50 persons were arrested early in 
August for complicity in the wave of terrorist acts that had wracked Caracas in 
recent months (HAR, XIV: 618-9). The government claimed that the conspirators 
formed the bulk of a vast terrorist organization directed in exile by ex-dictator 
Marcos Pérez Jiménez together with Dominican Lt. Gen. Rafael ("Ramfis") Tru- 
jillo. Arms and explosives were seized, along with maps designating target loca- 
tions and documents giving the names of prominent political and press figures who 
were marked for assassination. In spite of increased police and National Guard 
vigilance, however, the night bombings continued sporadically, resulting in more 
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arrests each day. The government reaffirmed its intention to maintain the suspen- 
sion of constitutional guarantees, in effect since November 1960 (HAR, XIII: 804), 
which enabled it to act energetically against the terrorists. The only purpose of 
the agitators, the government said, was to keep the people constantly aroused and 
to divert the attention of President R6mulo Betancourt from the more serious eco- 
nomic and social problems facing his administration. 


Agitation by the political left also continued during August, although the spe- 
cial congressional committee studying the case of substitute deputy and Communist 
Party student leader Teodoro Petkoff (HAR, XIV: 618-9) apparently reached no 
decision on the removal of his congressional immunity, which had been requested 
by the Supreme Court in order to try him for subversion. It had been feared that 
an affirmative vote would unleash a new wave of leftist terrorism to add to that 
provided by the rightist-oriented elements. 


Meanwhile, in his mansion in Miami, Pérez Jiménez emphatically denied 
any connection with the Caracas disturbances. Facing possible extradition to Ven- 
ezuela for trial on charges of embezzlement, fraud, and breach of trust (HAR, XIV: 
519), the former dictator spent August preparing for the next phase in his legal 
battle against forceful return to Venezuela: a habeas corpus hearing to contest the 
June 16 federal district court decision that sufficient reason existed for extradition. 
At the new hearing on August 22, the original ruling was upheld, and the former 
dictator's bond was raised from the $25,000 imposed in June to $100,000. His 
lawyers immediately announced that they would appeal the case.* Meantime, the 
Venezuelan Government requested an official meeting in Washington to arrange 
the extradition, and the entire record of court proceedings was sent to the State 
Department for the perusal of U.S. officials. 


Relations with Cuba, the Netherlands, Ecuador. The number of Cubans who 
had found diplomatic asylum in the Venezuelan Embassy in Havana increased in 
August from the July high of 205 to a record 284, which represented 25% of all 
persons under asylum in the various Latin American embassies. Late in the month, 
77 of those under Venezuelan protection, including Cuban ex-President Manuel Urru- 
tia, went on a hunger strike in protest against the Castro government's persistent 
refusal to grant them safe conduct to leave the country (HAR, XIV: 619). A similar 
strike was staged by Cubans in the Brazilian Embassy. At the instigation of Vene- 
zuela, diplomats from several of the refugee-crowded embassies agreed to request 
jointly that the required safe conduct be granted. Venezuela also sent a letter to 
the Inter-American Commission on Human Rights of the Organization of American 
States (OAS), asking that body to use its good offices to obtain the passes in order 
to "avoid future undesirable developments." Cuban President Osvaldo Dorticés 
and Foreign Minister Ratl Roa reportedly met with the Latin American diplomatic 
corps on August 25 to announce that 83% of those under asylum in the Latin Ameri- 
can embassies would be granted permission to leave, but no action was taken before 
the end of August. 





Venezuelan relations with Cuba were further strained in August when the 
Cuban delegation at the Inter-American Economic and Social Council (IA- ECOSOC) 
conference in Punta del Este, Uruguay (see INTERNATIONAL and below), intro- 





*Caracas newspapers had announced prematurely in June (HAR, XIV: 519) 
that an initial appeal had already been made and a ruling negative to Pérez Jimé- 
nez handed down. 
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duced two apparently authentic U.S. government documents as proof of the 'polit- 
ical" purpose of the meeting. According to U.S. investigators, the documents had 
been stolen from American Ambassador to Venezuela Teodoro Moscoso when a 
leftist mob attacked and burned his car at the Central University in Caracas in 
June (HAR, XIV: 518). One of the papers was an evaluation of the probable sup- 
port that would be given to an OAS intervention in Cuba; the other was a report 
commenting that the "inefficient bureaucracy" in Venezuela might hinder the im- 
plementation of President Kennedy's Alliance for Progress program there. The 
Cuban intent in airing the latter document at the meeting was apparently to dimin- 
ish the Venezuelan Government's prestige at home and in the Hemisphere and to 
prove, as Cuban Minister of Industry Ernesto ("Che") Guevara said in a speech, 
that the Betancourt regime had been "domesticated"' by Yankee imperialism. The 
tactic did not have the desired effect, however, for the reaction in Venezuela was 
generally one of indignation toward Cuba rather than toward the national govern- 
ment. The United States explained that the papers were only preliminary reports 
representing the opinions of subordinate diplomatic officials, and this explanation 
was generally accepted. An editorialist in the Caracas daily El Nacional pointed 
out that Venezuelans often complained of the same things themselves--the inepti- 
tude, inefficiency, and irresponsibility of many elements of the government bureauc- 
racy. Development Minister Lorenzo Fernandez, head of the Venezuelan delegation 
to the IA- ECOSOC meeting, however, expressed concern that the appearance of the 


documents in Cuban hands might signify a greater link than previously supposed 
between the alleged students and Cuba. 


The Netherlands Government announced that it had freed the seven Venezue- 
lan ex-army officers who in June had commandeered the plane that was taking them 
to Caracas for court-martial trials and had forced it to land on the Dutch Antillean 
island of Curagao (HAR, XIV: 516-7). The seven had been taken to Amsterdam 
while the Netherlands Government considered the legally-complicated problem of 
whether to return them to Venezuela as common criminals, which the Venezuelan 
Government was requesting, or to grant them political asylum. Neither course 
was taken, for although the men were released, they were ordered to leave Dutch 
territory. It was possible that if no other country would accept them, the Nether- 
lands' position would be reconsidered. A Venezuelan note delivered to the Dutch 
Government deplored the decision because it permitted the men's crime to go un- 
punished. The moderate tone of the note, however, led some observers to con- 
clude that Venezuela considered the incident closed. 


Ecuadorian Foreign Minister Wilson Vela Hervas spent five days in Caracas 
in August at the invitation of the Venezuelan Government. Conversations with 
Venezuelan Foreign Minister Marcos Falcén Bricefio resulted in a joint declara- 
tion in which the two men agreed to work together at the 11th Inter-American 
Conference of the OAS (supposedly to be held in Quito in 1962) for a series of 
revisions in the OAS Charter. Along with the principle of nonintervention and 
the legal equality of states, they wished to add phrases consecrating the effective 
exercise of representative democracy, the self-determination of peoples through 
the free expression of their sovereign will, respect for the rights and dignity of 
man, and the need for a more just distribution of the products of economic activ- 
ity through both state action and the stimulation of private enterprise. According 
to their declaration, they would also work with the other American states at Quito 
to add a disposition to the Charter excluding dictatorial regimes from the OAS and 
making their illegal acts subject to sanction. In addition, they would encourage 
the formation of an inter-American court of justice. They also resolved to found 
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in Quito, with the cooperation of the other American republics, a school for the 
advanced study of international relations, to be called the Instituto Bolivariano de 
Altos Estudios Internacionales. 


Presidential Résumé of Economic Progress. In an address to the nation 
summing up the accomplishments of his administration during the first half of its 
five-year term in office, President Betancourt stated that, although the coalition 
system had its faults, its actions had generally brought favorable results, espe- 
cially in the economic sphere. Marked increases had been registered in industrial 
and energy production and particularly in agricultural production, he said. Cotton 
output had risen from 14,000 tons in 1957 to 28,000 tons in 1960. Milk production 
had increased from 318,000 liters to 421,000 liters in the same period, rice from 
21,000 tons to 71,000 tons, and maize from 340,000 tons to 439,000 tons. Some 
25,221 rural families had received land totaling 550,000 hectares in 1960, as com- 
pared to only 72 land grants in 1957, 1,237 in 1958, and 5,874 in 1959. Road con- 
struction in 1960 had totaled 3,400 kilometers (approximately 2,000 miles), as 
compared to only three kilometers in 1957. Some 13,000 hectares (approximately 
32,000 acres) had been placed under irrigation in 1959-60, and several more proj- 
ects were in preparation. The President added that 900 million bolivares (3.35 
bolivares = $1, official rate) would be spent on public works in rural areas in the 
last half of 1961, 25% more than in the same period of 1960, utilizing both govern- 
ment funds and foreign loans. Betancourt also expressed the hope that domestic 
investors would regain confidence in the economy and that the 7 million bolivares 
transferred abroad between 1959 and May 1961 would be repatriated. He further 
stated that he felt Venezuela would be among the first countries to benefit from 
Alliance for Progress funds, since it had already formulated a comprehensive 
four-year development plan, the prerequisite for aid, and could present it imme- 
diately. 





Construction Industry Stimulated. The lagging construction industry, which 
had reportedly experienced a reduction of about 1,000 million bolivares in volume 
of investments in the past two and a half years, received several boosts in August 
from both government and private sources. In his mid-term speech, President 
Betancourt announced the creation of a 200-million-bolivar fund to be used as credit 
for the construction of urban housing. Foreign oil companies were to provide 125 
million bolivares of this amount through the purchase of government bonds, and the 
rest would come from an Export-Import Bank loan (see below). The fund was to 
be administered by an urban credit board made up of government officials and pri- 
vate citizens. As a further stimulus to construction, the rent control law was re- 
vised to give property owners a greater return and to excuse builders from certain 
taxes for a period of five years. Rural housing construction was stimulated through 
the granting of a $12 million loan from the Inter-American Development Bank (IDB). 
The money would be used to help finance a government program for the construction 
of 21,000 low-cost rural homes over a period of two years. 





In addition to aiding the depressed construction industry, the government 
measures were intended simultaneously to stimulate employment and to alleviate 
the nation's serious housing shortage. The current housing deficit was estimated 
at 780,000 units in August, 200,000 of these in the middle class group and 580,000 
in the worker and rural class groups. By 1964, it was estimated that this deficit 
would have grown to 953,000 units through the normal increase in population and 
the depreciation of present buildings. Over 12,000 million bolivares would be re- 
quired to solve the problem, according to figures released by the Federacién de 
Cooperativas de Construccién de Viviendas. It was hoped that the government 
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would be aided by private industry in its effort to alleviate the housing shortage. 
A textile group had already announced its intention to construct 3,000 apartments 
for its workers in the next three years at a cost of 15 million bolivares. 


Petroleum and Mining Production. Petroleum production in the first seven 
months of 1961 averaged 2.91 million bbls. daily, according to a Bank of London 
and South America report, compared with 2.86 million bbls. in the same period 
of 1960. The state-owned oil company Corporaci6n Venezolana de Petréleo put 
its second oil well into production in August and began drilling a third. All were 
located in Lake Maracaibo. The capacity of the second well had not yet been de- 


termined, but the reserves of the first were estimated at 40 million bbls. , valued 
at 280 million bolivares. 





The Ministry of Mines and Petroleum reported that production in the mining 
industry had declined in the first six months of 1961 as compared to the same peri- 
od in 1960. Iron production had diminished 18.79%, coal 25.4%, and gold 39. 66%. 
Diamond production, on the other hand, had increased 44.72%. The production cut 
in iron, the most developed industry, was attributed to a drop in demand on the 
east coast of the United States. Although sales to other markets, especially Euro- 
pean, had increased considerably, the increase did not compensate for the reduc- 
tion in U.S. purchases. As a result, iron exports for the first six months of 1961 


decreased almost 3 million tons, or 27.25%, in comparison with the same period 
in 1960. 


Minister of Mines in Moscow. Following a visit to Moscow during an exten- 
sive tour of European and other nations with importing or exporting interests in 
petroleum and iron, Minister of Mines and Petroleum Juan Pablo Pérez Alfonzo 
stated that Soviet oil experts had assured him that the USSR did not intend, as was 
expected in some foreign oil circles, to dump oil on the world market at cut-rate 
prices. Although Soviet oil production would increase in coming years, he was 
told, exports to the West would not be particularly stimulated because consump- 
tion within the Soviet bloc countries would also increase. According to earlier as- 
sertions, Pérez Alfonzo had intended to sound out the possibilities of an agreement 
between the USSR and the Organization of Oil Exporting Countries (OPEC) for sup- 
port of the latter's effort to raise and stabilize oil prices. If any agreement was 
reached, however, no public announcement was made. During the course of his 
journey the Minister also visited Sweden, some of the Middle Eastern oil-producing 
countries, and several Western European nations. 





Venezuela at Punta del Este. At the IA-ECOSOC conference in Uruguay, 
Development Minister Fernandez, acting in the stead of Finance Minister Andrés 
Germ4n Otero, who was unable to attend because of the pressing economic and 
financial situation at home (HAR, XIV: 520-1), repeatedly emphasized the need 
for stabilizing the prices and markets of Latin America's basic export items. 

The Venezuelan delegation favored the establishment of an anti-cyclical fund to 
compensate for any adverse price or market influences and the elimination of the 
restrictions that currently hampered free commerce, an allusion to the petroleum 
policy of the United States. For Venezuela, these considerations overshadowed 

in importance the other major questions of the conference, including financial aid. 
Concerning economic integration, Fernandez said that his government was study- 
ing the possibility of entering the Latin American Free Trade Association; how- 
ever, Venezuela was reluctant to join for the time being because of the high-cost 
character of its economy. The Venezuelan delegation also insisted that any organ- 


ization established to study developmental planning in Latin America should not in- 
fringe on the sovereignty of the nations involved. 
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Export-Import Bank and West German Loans. A loan agreement was signed 
with the Export-Import Bank increasing a $50 million credit authorized in Febru- 
ary (HAR, XIV: 141) to $75 million. The loan was to be used for the liquidation 
of obligations owed U.S. manufacturers for goods already delivered and would 
also enable new orders to be placed for items considered essential to the Venezue- 
lan economy. A second credit of $25 million was also authorized to finance private 
and public projects. Included was a special-purpose apportionment to the national 
development agency Corporacién Venezolana de Fomento of $7.5 million to be re- 
loaned to small- and medium-sized business concerns for the purchase of U.S. 
equipment. 





According to the German Overseas Bank's economic report for August, a 
group of West German banks authorized a loan of 100 million German marks ($25 
million) to Venezuela for use primarily in completing the bridge currently under 
construction across Lake Maracaibo. It was hoped in Venezuelan financial circles 
that this would only be the beginning of a substantial loan program from West Ger- 
many. 


COLOMBIA 


Cabinet Replaced. On August 24 the one military and 12 civilian Cabinet 
ministers submitted their resignations to President Alberto Lleras Camargo. * 
In a joint letter of resignation drawn up by Interior Minister Augusto Ramirez 
Moreno, the ministers praised the work Lleras Camargo had done to bring the 
country out of its chaotic state, pledged their continued support to the National 
Front government, and outlined their great debt of gratitude to the President. 
The ministers stated that they wished to give Lleras Camargo a free hand in choos- 
ing the ministers to work with him in the critical last year of his term. This would 
presumably dispel doubts and squelch criticism of the honesty and impartiality of 
the balloting in the congressional and presidential elections to be held in March and 
May 1962, respectively, since Interior Minister Ramirez Moreno had been criticized 
by Conservatives of the Laureano G6mez faction for his alleged partiality toward the 
Conservative group led by ex-President (1946-50) Mariano Ospina Pérez. 





Personal reasons also influenced the resignations. Several of the retiring 
ministers would doubtless return to their departments either to aid in managing 
their parties' forthcoming election campaigns or to run for office themselves. In 
the latter case, according to Colombian law, candidates had to be out of public of- 
fice for at least six months prior to elections. Retiring Foreign Minister Julio 
César Turbay Ayala, for example, and Agriculture Minister Otto Morales Benitez 
were expected to become senatorial candidates from Cundinamarca (Bogota) and 
Caldas Departments, respectively. Although the President asked Turbay Ayala to 
retain his Cabinet post, he refused in order to run for Senator and also to travel 
about Colombia as a willing disciple of Presidential Designate (Vice President) 
and Liberal Party leader Carlos Lleras Restrepo, soliciting support for the "alter- 
nation amendment."** If Turbay Ayala continued to enjoy general respect and 





*It is customary for the entire Cabinet to resign on August 7 of every year 
so that the President may replace any ministers he wishes. The date was post- 
poned two weeks in this instance because of the absence of several ministers. 


**Under the provisions of the "alternation amendment" to the federal consti- 
tution, Liberals and Conservatives must alternate in the Presidency until 1974. 


Since the Liberals are now in power, the next President must legally be a Conserv- 
ative. 
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support, he might well become an aspirant in the 1966 presidential elections, 
which a Liberal would be due to win. 


The new Cabinet was named a week after the resignations occurred. In con- 
sonance with the 1959 "alternation amendment," which stipulated that Conservative- 
Liberal parity must be maintained in the Cabinet as well as in Congress, the posts 
were divided equally between the two parties. Since the Laureanista Conservatives 
had withdrawn their support from the National Front government, however, they 
were not included within the division of major appointive offices. Liberal Vicente 
Laverde Aponte was reappointed Minister of Justice. The five new Liberal minis- 
ters were: Foreign Relations, José Joaquin Caicedo Castilla, an expert in inter- 
national law and a member of the Inter-American Council of Jurists in Rio de Ja- 
neiro; Development, Aurelio Camacho Rueda, a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; Education, Jaime Posada, an educator and director of the Asociacién 
de Universidades and the Fondo Nacional Universitario; Agriculture, economist 
Hernando Toro Agudelo, a staunch defender of agrarian reform; and Communica- 
tions, Esmeralda Arboleda de Uribe, a seantor, a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Liberal Party, a prominent Liberal in her department of Valle, and 
the first woman to occupy a Cabinet post under a popularly-elected government. 


Three new Ospinasta Conservative ministers were appointed: Interior, Fer- 
nando Londofio y Londofio, a long-time politician and twice a Cabinet member 
(Minister of Foreign Affairs, 1945-46, and Minister of War, 1948-50); Mines and 
Petroleum, Victor G. Ricardo, former Minister of Labor under the Ospina Pérez 
regime; and Public Works, Carlos Obando Velasco, former governor of the de- 
partment of Cauca. Misael Pastrana Borrero changed positions from Minister of 


Public Works to Minister of the Treasury; and two ministers, Alvaro de Angulo 
(Public Health) and José Elias del Hierro (Labor), were reappointed to their pre- 


vious posts. The Minister of War, General Rafael Hernandez Pardo, who must by 
law be nonpartisan, was also reappointed. 


By the following day all of the appointees had indicated that they would ac- 
cept their positions. Since the President, according to the bipartisan agreement 
of 1957, had full power to appoint and dismiss his ministers, ratification of the 
appointees by Congress was not necessary. According to the Liberal Bogota daily 
El Tiempo, the public's reception of the new ministers was favorable, except for 
the Laureanista Conservatives, whose daily El Siglo editorialized as usual, criti- 
cizing the ineffectiveness of Lleras Camargo's National Front government. 





AVIANCA Strike. A strike which partially paralyzed the airline Aerovias 
Nacionales de Colombia (AVIANCA) during August was declared illegal by Labor 
Minister del Hierro under Article 45 of the Labor Code, which prohibits strikes 
against companies dealing in public services. This clause adequately covered the 
strike against AVIANCA, for, in addition to normal air transport and passenger 
service, the airline controls the air mail service in Colombia and furnishes other 
airlines with air-to-ground communications and guidance systems services. 


The strike started when the contract of the AVIANCA base workers termi- 
nated and a dispute arose over the salary rates to be included in the new contract. 
Moreover, the mechanics' union requested that stewardesses and dispatchers be 
placed under its jurisdiction. The strike was only partial in that not all the base 
workers belonged to the striking unions, and AVIANCA was thus able to meet its 
commitments with skeleton crews. The strike continued throughout the month, 
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but some sources felt that the strikers would go back to work on the guarantee of 
AVIANCA that their demands would be met. A prolonged strike, however, could 
seriously disrupt the operation of the airline. 


In the course of the strike, the strikers barricaded the street leading to the 
Eldorado Airport, denying the nonstriking workers access to their jobs. When the 
police arrived to break up the disorder, the strikers sought refuge in the National 
University. Contrary to orders, the police invaded the university sanctuary, us- 
ing tear gas to disperse the crowd that had gathered and to apprehend the strikers. 
Immediate retaliation by the students resulted in several student casualties. A 
strong protest by student leaders was delivered to Education Minister Alfonso 
Ocampo Londofio condemning the police for their unwarranted action in entering 
the university grounds. 


Turbay Ayala and Foreign Policy. Foreign Minister Turbay Ayala paid an 
unexpected visit to Cuba early in August, in the midst of his scheduled diplomatic 
rounds of ten Latin American countries, in which he was seeking support for a 
foreign ministers' conference on the Cuban situation (HAR, XIV: 622). En route 
from Mexico to Honduras his plane was hijacked and taken to Havana (see CUBA 
and MEXICO). There he was met by Foreign Minister Ratl Roa and taken to a 
government residence. Fidel Castro soon joined them, and the two Cubans apol- 
ogized for the hijacking. Turbay took advantage of the situation to explain the 
policy of Colombia regarding Cuba and the inter-American system. Colombia 
wished to call a foreign ministers' meeting to try to persuade Cuba to break its 
ties with Communist China and the Soviet Union and remain in the Organization 
of American States (OAS). Castro then explained Cuba's policy in the matter. 
Specific details of what the Cuban Premier said were withheld. After a few hours, 
Castro accompanied Turbay back to the airport and saw the plane off to Miami. 





In Florida, Turbay was met by Miami Mayor Robert King High and some 
cheering Cuban exiles. At a reception given by the Mayor, he discussed his 
Cuban sojourn with Florida state officials and members of the U.S. State De- 
partment. 


Turbay had been in Mexico following a visit to Bolivia, where he had dis- 
cussed the situation of the Americas with Bolivian President Victor Paz Esten- 
ssoro and Foreign Minister Eduardo Arze Quiroga. A joint declaration reaffirm- 
ing their faith in the inter-American system and repudiating doctrines foreign to 
those of the continent was issued. They further declared that difficulties among 
the Latin American nations could be resolved within the realm of liberty and in- 
ternational cooperation and that the Alliance for Progress should be put into effect 
immediately. Ina similar declaration issued in Mexico by Turbay and Mexican 
Foreign Minister Manuel Tello, nonintervention and self-determination were again 
upheld, and the Latin American Free Trade Association was hailed as an excellent 
means of increasing trade between member nations. 


From Mexico, Turbay was to have traveled directly to Honduras, but he 
was twice diverted, for in addition to the hijacking, a storm forced the plane tak- 
ing him to Tegucigalpa to land in Managua, Nicaragua. After short visits in Ma- 
nagua and Tegucigalpa he returned to Bogota. None of the countries he visited in 
July and August openly declared itself in agreement with his proposal to hold a 
meeting of Latin American foreign ministers, although they were all in accord 
with the policies of nonintervention and self- determination. 
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Even while Turbay was still traveling, the Laureanistas started a campaign 
in Colombia to discredit his behavior in Cuba. Their daily El Siglo censured him 
for having alighted from the plane in Havana "as just another passenger" and for 
having allowed Roa and Castro to "regale" him. The newspaper felt that he should 
have "insisted that the Cuban Premier allow the plane to depart without any delay." 
An apparent rift in the collusion of convenience (HAR, XIV: 522) between the Lau- 
reanistas and the dissident Liberal faction Movimiento Revolucionario Liberal 
(MRL) developed as Felipe Salazar Santos, one of the group's leaders, said that 
the MRL would defend Turbay's attitude "in principle" in the congressional debates 
initiated by the Laureanistas. 


After his return, Turbay took the floor in the Senate to explain the adminis- 
tration's foreign policy. He expressed pleasure at the manner in which he was 
received in the different Latin American capitals and at the outcome of his con- 


ferences; finally, he gave the long-awaited description of the hijacking and his 
conversation with Roa and Castro. 


On the following day, Senator Alvaro Gémez Hurtado, son of Laureano Gé- 
mez and de facto Laureanista leader in Congress, launched his attack, lambasting 
Turbay, Lleras Camargo, the government's foreign policy, and El Tiempo (for 
its enthusiastic support of the Foreign Minister). He criticized the "lack of any 
foreign policy" in Colombia, the country's "failures" at the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council (IA-ECOSOC) conference (see INTERNATIONAL and 
below), and Turbay's not having any political objectives, but only taking an ex- 
tended pleasure trip. In his rebuttal, Turbay negated, point by point, the charges 
against him. Undaunted, G6mez Hurtado continued his tirade, naming as his 
sources cables from the United Press International. The Laureanistas applauded 
him, but the Foreign Minister took the floor and tried again to answer the accusa- 
tions concerning foreign policy and the IA- ECOSOC conference. Further fuel was 
added to the fire when Laureanista Senator Alfredo Aradjo Grau set forth his fac- 
tion's policies in a radio broadcast. He stated that the Laureanistas were not op- 
posed to the present government per se, but merely to certain of its policies. The 
Laureanistas advocated breaking off relations with Cuba. 


The debates stretched into the following week, when Turbay again defended 
his foreign policy. He scored a point by quoting Resolution 36 of the Ninth Pan 
American Conference, held in Bogota. This resolution stated that the fact that 
any Latin American nation maintained diplomatic relations with another did not 
necessarily mean that it supported the actions of that government. This prin- 
ciple had been advocated by former Ambassador to Cuba Fulgencio Lequerica 
Vélez, a prominent Laureanista. 


The final session of the debate ended with two declarations of support for 
the Foreign Minister, one signed by Liberal Senators and the other by the mem- 
bers of the directorate of the Ospinista Conservatives. Lleras Restrepo made a 


speech in which he praised Colombia's foreign policy and Turbay's conduct in 
Cuba. 


A similar debate took place in the House of Representatives when Ospinista 
Conservative Joaquin Estrada Monsalve, evidently deviating from the party line, 
insisted that "the country's dignity was at stake as an outgrowth of the Foreign 
Minister's actions." It seemed apparent, however, that the debates in both of 
the houses were nothing more than political promotional gimmicks. 
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Colombia at Punta del Este. At the IA-ECOSOC conference held in Punta 
del Este, Uruguay, in August to discuss means of implementing the Alliance for 
Progress program (see INTERNATIONAL), the Colombian delegation reacted 
much the same as the other Latin American countries. The most significant event 
at the conference, so far as Colombia was concerned, was the declaration by U.S. 
Secretary of the Treasury C. Douglas Dillon that the United States recognized the 
need for stable coffee prices and would support an international coffee agreement 
to that end. He linked stable coffee prices to the effectiveness of the Alliance for 
Progress program, because the economy of so many (14) of the Latin American 
countries was dependent on coffee (HAR, XIV: 524). 





On the day after Dillon's speech, Finance Minister Agudelo Villa presented 
a motion covering the problems affecting a coffee economy. Colombia proposed 
that the United States and all other major coffee importers attend, as members, an 
international coffee conference to be held no later than February 1962; that an agree- 
ment be signed by the exporting and importing nations assigning quotas to each ex- 
porting country; that a commission be established to regulate the disposal of the 
accumulated coffee surplus; that all importing member nations adopt regulations 
concerning certificates of origin, and that joint action be taken to bring about a re- 
duction of tariffs in the European Common Market countries; that the IA- ECOSOC 
study the procedure which would facilitate the acquisition of loans by the coffee- 
producing countries during the off-season; and that in the event of new coffee price 
deterioration the IA-ECOSOC study and advise on methods of international coopera- 
tion which should be adopted to rectify the situation. This and other proposals 
were to be discussed at a conference to open in Washington in September. 


Loans: Education and Housing. The coffee growers' organization Federa- 
cién de Cafeteros approved a loan of 20 million pesos (8.80 pesos = $1, free rate) 
worth of coffee to the Ministry of Education. The coffee would be bartered for 
educational materials from foreign countries. The materials obtained would in- 
clude audio-visual equipment and laboratory equipment for physics, chemistry, 
and biology. 





Education Minister Ocampo Londofio also announced that 22,000 classrooms 
would be built under a new four-year educational plan for 1962-65. The two-room 
schoolhouses would accommodate no more than 40 students per room and would be 
such that no student would be more than two kilometers or 20 minutes walking dis- 
tance away. Construction priority would go to the districts that submitted their 
requests first. The plan called for a yearly construction quota of 5,000 rooms for 
the first two years and 6,000 for the second two years. 


The federal housing agency Instituto Nacional de Viviendas was granted a 
$12 million loan from the Development Loan Fund (DLF) in August. Since approx- 
imately 70% of the current housing shortage affected the lower-income groups, the 
major effort was to be directed toward assisting them. The money was divided 
among three projects in a government self-help program. Half went to a housing 
agency project already under way to aid in the construction of 12,000 houses. The 
agency matched the DLF money with $6 million of its own. Another $3 million 
would be used in a program to construct concrete slab floorings and, in some 
cases, walls for farmers who already owned plots on which to build. The last $3 
million was invested in a three-party program in which the expenses of house 
construction would be shared equally by the owner, the housing agency, and indus- 
trial employers. The majority of the work would be done either singly or collec- 
tively by the homeowners. 
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Correction. It was incorrectly stated in HAR, XIV: 621-2 that the Atlantic 
Railroad "became bogged down during the dictatorship of Rojas Pinilla" and that 
only 83 miles of track were laid. This figure did not accurately portray the work 
completed under the regime. It failed to mention that most of the work done be- 
tween 1953 and 1957 consisted of intensive groundwork, such as surveying, clear- 
ing the land, filling in swamps, and revising the plans for the railroad's route. 
Actually, it was due to the efforts of Rojas Pinilla that the Atlantic Railroad, as 
such, came into being. The original plans called for the Magdalena Valley Rail- 
road to terminate just south of Gamarra, but in 1955 this plan was modified to ex- 


tend the line from Gamarra to Fundaci6n, a distance of 150 miles, thus creating 
the Atlantic Railroad. 


ECUADOR 


Presidential Message to Congress. The opening of Ecuador's 1961 con- 
gressional session on Independence Day, August 10, gave President José Maria 
Velasco Ibarra a choice opportunity to draw national and international attention 
to the serious political and economic crisis through which the nation was passing. 
At other crucial points in his long political career, the caudillo of modern Ecua- 
dorian politics had relied heavily on the brilliance of his oratory to carry the day. 
To the combined houses of Congress, heavily balanced in his favor, Velasco Iba- 
rra observed, ". . . the power of words is omnipotent," after which he spared 
none in stating his government's position on the Cold War, * nonintervention, the 
Communist threat in Latin America, the border dispute with Peru, and the eco- 
nomic crisis surrounding the exchange rate unification and tax measures adopted 
in July. Noticeably lacking was any comment on the crisis provoked within Velas- 
quista ranks by the clash with Vice President Carlos Julio Arosemena Monroy 
when the latter returned in July from a visit to the Soviet Union (HAR, XIV: 626). 





Velasco Ibarra analyzed the current international unrest as being due to the 
creation of new states, the yearning for national equality, and a revolutionary 
fever which demonstrated an irresistible capacity to expand itself. Quoting Adlai 
Stevenson, Velasco Ibarra decried the tendency of over-simplification which would 
reduce the problems of humanity to two opposite expressions, Communism and 
anti-Communism. Allowing that the spread of Marxist Communism would pave 
the way for Soviet military conquest, the President labeled as very remote the 
possibility of Catholic and individualistic Latin America ever adopting the anti- 
religious and regimented system of Marx. However, modern civilization de- 
manded the coexistence of diverse political systems, and in the ebb and flow of 
ideas and movements it was the government's solemn obligation, according to the 


President, to maintain order and to "define and promote ethical and democratic 
doctrines." 


In defending the policy of nonintervention, Velasco Ibarra stated that neither 
the diffusion of ideas nor technical cooperation and assistance from a foreign power 
when invited by a local government constituted intervention. He expressed his con- 
fidence that if left unhindered the Cuban Revolution, like the equally turbulent 
Mexican Revolution, would find its rightful place in the inter-American system. 





*This was the principal topic of a unique roundtable which later in the month 
brought together the heads of Ecuador's six universities--Quito, Guayaquil, Cuenca, 
Loja, Manabi, and the Catholic University. 
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Although Ecuador was linked with the United States by geography and committed 

to the West by the inter-American mutual assistance pact of 1947, Velasco Ibarra 
contended that his country and other Latin American countries had the right to solve 
their problems without regard to the Cold War. The real danger to Ecuador and to 
Latin America, according to the President, was the threat of a violent upheaval of 
the masses against the miserable social conditions in both city and country. 


Regarding the border dispute with Peru, the President reminded the legisla- 
tors that Ecuador's thesis of nullification of the Rio Protocol was not merely based 
on the lack of free and spontaneous agreement. He maintained that the Ecuadorian 
thesis was primarily based on inter-American juridical norms established in Mon- 
tevideo in 1933 and in Lima in 1938 and synthesized in Article 17 of the Charter of 
the Organization of American States (OAS), which denounced the acquisition of ter- 
ritories by force or by any other means of coercion. With the indefinite postpone- 
ment of the 11th Inter-American Conference of the OAS and with the demand that 
the country give its attention to President Kennedy's Alliance for Progress pro- 
gram, the matter of the border dispute would have to be shelved, he said, until 


another opportunity arose to bring the problem to the attention of the American 
states. * 


In his lengthy message to Congress, President Velasco Ibarra dwelt for 
some time on the economic crisis which had prompted his administration to the 
drastic measures adopted in July (HAR, XIV: 628). While commending as lauda- 
ble the maintenance of a stable currency, Velasco Ibarra denounced as stagnating 
the effect this operation was having on the national economy. He expressed his 
confidence that the unification of the exchange rate would stimulate the economy. 


After citing an impressive list of public works achievements in the first 
year of his government, Velasco Ibarra announced that his administration would 
introduce two bills into Congress for the revision of the country's tax system. 
The heavy load placed on the lower classes by a tax increase in July (HAR, XIV: 
629), the proceeds of which were to be used for salary increases for teachers and 
members of the police and the Armed Forces, would be redistributed to the more 
affluent class. The President also announced plans for a study of the political or- 
ganization of the country with an eye to defining the responsibilities and jurisdic- 
tions of federal, state, and city administrations. 


Stormy Beginning for Congressional Session. In the opening session of 
Congress for the election of officers, some commotion was caused in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies by the demand of ex-Deputy and former Interior Minister Manuel 
Araujo Hidalgo to be seated as a legislator. The Chamber unanimously requested 
that Araujo Hidalgo leave the hall, since he had automatically forfeited his posi- 
tion as legislator by accepting the Cabinet post. All officers elected to both houses 
were members of the President's party. 





One of the most boisterous sessions of Congress in recent times was held 
during the first week when Defense Minister Enrique Ponce Luque was called in 
to explain certain events that had taken place during his term as Cabinet member 
in charge of the Interior Ministry. The events which the opposition referred to 





* 
A joint statement by Peruvian President Manuel Prado and Brazilian Presi- 
dent Janio Quadros on the intangibility of international agreements was interpreted 
by Ecuador's Foreign Ministry as supporting Ecuador's position. 
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were the confiscation of the publication Arriba and the arrest of its editor and his 
two assistants, an attack on a Liberal Party assembly, and the stoning of the Guay- 
aquil daily El Telégrafo (HAR, XIV: 528). The violent verbal exchanges between 
the deputies ended after four hours when the opposition parties withdrew, leaving 
the Chamber without a quorum. The Minister was unable to make his presentation. 


Underlining the President's remarks on the border dispute question, Con- 
gress passed a bill making August 17 the "Day of National Recollection, '' com- 


memorating the day a year earlier when President-elect Velasco Ibarra declared 
the Rio Protocol null and void. 


Consonant with the squabbling in Congress, the battle between parties reached 
a quixotic fervor when Liberal Party director Rail Clemente Huerta in an open let- 
ter attacked Velasquista Interior Minister Milton Sanchez Barona. As a result, 
Sanchez Barona presented his irrevocable resignation. The challenge by Huerta 
culminated a bitter exchange between the two carried on in the press. When Huerta, 
following up his attack, flew into Quito, police had to resort to the use of tear gas 
to disperse the crowd of Velasquistas that attempted to assault him in the airport. 


Soviet Mission in Ecuador. Ina brief visit to Ecuador, a Soviet mission to 
Latin America headed by Deputy Mikhail Lueorgadze, Secretary of the Supreme 
Presidium, had audiences with President Velasco Ibarra, the Ministers of Economy, 
Development, and Education, and other members of the Ecuadorian Government. 
The issues discussed included activating the existing diplomatic relations between 
the two countries with the accreditation of ambassadors in Quito and Moscow, the 
exchange of heavy Russian machinery for Ecuadorian agricultural products, and the 
exchange of students and scientific missions. The Russians visited the Central 
University, the Ecuadorian cultural center Casa de la Cultura, and other govern- 
ment installations. A small bomb exploded in the lobby of the hotel where the mis- 
sion stayed during its visit to the capital, and the doors of Roman Catholic churches 
were closed to keep the Russian mission from visiting Quito's famous colonial 
temples, but these were the only anti-Soviet demonstrations. The explosion of the 


bomb, which injured a hotel bell hop, went undetected by the Russians, who had 
retired to their rooms on the fifth floor. 





Reverberations of the Cuban Revolution. Catholic university students in 
Guayaquil demonstrated in the Plaza Centenario against the sentencing of several 
Cuban students to 20 years' imprisonment by the Cuban Government (see CUBA). 
Only police intervention prevented a clash with Castro sympathizers. After the 
meeting was dispersed, the Catholic students stoned the Cinco de Mayo public 
school, breaking windows and damaging the school bus. 





Aftermath of Exchange Rate Unification. The approximately 20% devaluation 
of the sucre by presidential decree No. 33 issued on July 14 (HAR, XIV: 628) con- 
tinued to make itself felt in many areas of the national economy. The Central 
Bank agreed to use the now-defunct rate of 15.15 sucres to the dollar in the liqui- 
dation of import negotiations which had had all documents in order prior to July 12. 
All other pending List I imports, including goods received with extended payment 
terms from foreign exporters, were being processed at the new exchange rate of 
18.18 per dollar. Liquidations of List II items were normal, but local business- 
men were strongly resisting the increased cost of List I items, and few were being 
processed. According to Rundt's Weekly Intelligence, the outlook was poor for 
exports to Ecuador, and it was predicted that collections were likely to deteriorate. 
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In addition to instituting a 5% duty on all exports, the July decree also called 
for a complete review of all import duties. The new list, which was expected par- 
tially to offset the effect of the high exchange rate on items of prime necessity, 
was to be issued within 30 days. 


Banana shipments through mid-July totaled 17.4 million stems; in the same 
period in 1960, 20.1 million stems were shipped. Prolonged dry spells, insuffi- 
cient irrigation, disease, lower world market prices, and the recent U.S. dock 
strike were all factors that contributed to the decrease in the production of Ecua- 
dor's principal source of foreign exchange earnings. 


On the financial scene, demand for bank credit remained strong, and interest 
rates were firm. 


Riches under the Equator. The production of petroleum, which had been 
Ecuador's major mineral resource, was still insufficient to meet domestic needs. 
New developments by Tennessee del Ecuador in Manabi Province had proved dis- 
appointing. Anglo-Ecuadorian Oilfields, which accounted for most of the country's 
production, was continuing the intensive development of its Ancén field on the 
Santa Elena peninsula. Esso Standard (Inter-America) bought into Anglo-Ecua- 
dorian and, with Lobitos Oilfields, offered an excellent guarantee for the immedi- 
ate future of the Ancé6n field. 





In the Oriente region east of the Andes, Norsul Oil and Mining of Calgary, 
Alberta, through its subsidiary Minas y Petréleos del Ecuador, acquired conces- 
sions that included 10.8 million acres for oil exploration in addition to approxi- 
mately 200 miles of river lands which the company proposed to dredge for gold. 
The oil concessions to be developed first were primarily in the Rio Napo region, 
where a potential outlet for crude oil to the Brazilian market via the Amazon was 
available. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


Popular Front Movement. An electoral coalition of leftist opposition par- 
ties was apparently under serious consideration to oppose the expected coalition 
of the liberal Aprista Party with President Manuel Prado's conservative Movi- 
miento Democratico Peruano (MDP) in the 1962 presidential elections. The 
semi-monthly magazine Caretas, backing the largest opposition party, Accién 
Popular (AP), suggested a popular front for the elections without any commitment 
to post-electoral cooperation. The Catholic weekly Actualidades claimed that 
Alfonso Benavides Correa, who had vigorously advocated the nationalization of the 
petroleum industry, was being pushed for the Presidency by the promoters of the 
planned popular front, which, it said, would include all Marxist groups in the 
country. There were indications that the Partido Demécrata Cristiano (PDC) 
candidate, Héctor Cornejo Chavez, who favored some socialization of land and 
industry, would not participate in a coalition which would include certain pro- 
Fidelista parties, such as the Movimiento Social Progresista and the dissident 
Aprista faction, the APRA Rebelde. 








It remained to be seen whether AP leader Fernando Beladinde Terry would 
consider any Coalition that did not support his own candidacy. Although the Com- 
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munist Party was officially outlawed and could not intervene in the political strife, 
observers nevertheless considered it powerful in some southern departments 


(namely Puno and Cuzco) and felt that the Communist vote there could be a decid- 
ing factor. 





Moral Rearmament. After a successful campaign in Brazil, 150 represent- 
atives of Moral Rearmament converged on the Amazon city of Iquitos at the invita- 
tion of President Prado to begin a "crusade" in Peru. Moral Rearmament is an 
international group which hopes to defeat Communism by strengthening the moral 
attitude of the people in the non-Communist nations. Its nonsectarian religious 
position (leaders include Hindus and Christians) is based on the recognition of 
God as the source of moral precepts. The Catholic Church in Peru assailed Moral 
Rearmament, forbidding priests to participate and warning lay Catholics that, in 
dissipating Catholic forces, 'they would play the role of unconscious fellow-trav- 
elers by the side of those who understand the necessity of eliminating the [Catholic] 
Church as the principal obstacle in the path of Sovietization." 





University Crisis. Although student strikes seem to be shortcomings en- 
demic to the Peruvian university, the resignation of the entire faculty of the San 
Fernando Medical School appeared to be the manifestation of a veritable crisis. 
The mass resignation occurred when Congress made co-government (combined 
faculty-student administration) a certainty in the medical school by referring the 
decision on the dispute (HAR, XIV: 631) to the Inter-University Council, which 
favors co-government. The faculty members immediately organized a private 


medical school bearing the name of Cayetano Heredia, which opened soon there- 
after. 


A further disturbance of university activities occurred as a result of a pro- 
Castro 26th of July demonstration at the University of Cuzco; anti-Castro and anti- 
Communist students staged a rally on August 11 denouncing Castro and the Soviet 


Union and burning red flags. Fighting ensued when pro-Castro students attempted 
to break up the rally. 


Premier Beltran and the Alliance for Progress. Since Peru was the largest 
Latin American country to have broken relations with Cuba, Premier Pedro Bel- 
tran, with the support of the United States, led the opposition to Cuba's Ernesto 
("Che") Guevara at the meeting of the Inter-American Economic and Social Coun- 
cil in Punta del Este, Uruguay (see INTERNATIONAL). Speaking as chairman of 
the general committee of the conference, Beltran termed the U.S. hostility toward 
Cuba a manner of defending Latin America against Cuban aggression and called on 
the other Latin American countries "to join hands" with the United States. Despite 
Beltran's plea, the conference discarded the wording he offered calling for "the 
right of national self-determination by means of free elections" and substituted 
less pointed phraseology. The Lima daily La Prensa, presumably reflecting the 
views of its publisher, Beltran, editorially deplored the change in wording as a 
"generous and unexpected concession to the susceptibilities of the representative 
of a country which has abolished representative democracy and individual liber- 
ties." Beltran was accompanied to the conference by Second Vice President Car- 
los Moreyra y Paz Soldan and Interior Minister Jorge Grieve Madge. 





While Beltran labored at Punta del Este, he was attacked by the opposition 
back home for his role in the defeat of the Williams Amendment in the U.S. Sen- 
ate. The amendment to the $600 million appropriation bill for aid to Latin Amer- 
ica would have set a maximum of 8% interest on loans to individual borrowers. 
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The attack was led by the opposition newspaper El Comercio, in bitter dis- 
pute with Beltran's La Prensa. 


U.S. Secretary of the Treasury C. Douglas Dillon later revealed that Bel- 
tran had interceded when the amendment was under consideration in the Senate, 
to favor its defeat by stating that the 8% interest rate was "too low’ for Peru. 
Beltran was backed in his views by prominent businessmen representing Peruvian 
loan companies and also by Father Daniel McLellan (HAR, XIV: 632), who had 
been highly successful in creating loan agencies for the Indians. Their general 
argument was that they would not be able to maintain the present high interest rate 
in Peru if forced to loan money at 8%. Secretary Dillon then came to Beltran's de- 
fense stating, rather irrelevantly, that the latter had consistently been a proponent 
of low-interest loans from the United States to Latin American governments. An- 
other viewpoint was expressed by Fernando Schwalb Lépez Aldana in Caretas; ac- 
cording to Schwalb, the "special nature" of the Alliance for Progress demanded 
the adoption of "special interest rates.'' Compliance with the prevailing interest 
rates in Peru, he said, was hardly indispensable. Moreover, if it were, the bene- 
fits derived from such loans would be wasted. 


Prado's State Visit to Brazil. On his sixth foreign trip since assuming the 
Presidency in 1956, President Prado visited Brazilian President Quadros during 
the first week in August. He was accompanied by Foreign Minister Luis Alvarado 
Garrido, Agriculture Minister Alex Zarak Rissi, and Navy Minister Guillermo 
Tirado Lamb. Prado and Quadros issued a joint declaration reaffirming "the in- 
violability of treaties and other international commitments as a fundamental prin- 
ciple of relations between nations and of law and order in America." Since this 
was a Clear reference to the border dispute between Ecuador and Peru and since 
Brazil was one of the guarantors of the Rio Protocol, which fixed the present 
boundary between the two countries, the Ecuadorian Foreign Ministry issued a 
statement claiming, quite gratuitously, that the Prado-Quadros declaration was a 
tacit acknowledgement of the protocol's invalidity (see p. 717). The Brazilian 
Government promptly rejected the Ecuadorian contention. 





In the same joint communiqué, the Presidents called for the self-determina- 
tion of peoples, which "must be exercised through democracy as effected by peri- 
odic free elections which will ensure a government of liberty and justice based on 
respect for individual as well as social rights.'' Although Prado and Quadros had 
agreed to instruct their delegations at the Punta del Este conference to present a 
joint policy, a few days later the Brazilian delegation was instrumental in having 
the anti-Castro Peruvian wording removed from the Alliance for Progress charter. 


Prado and Quadros also discussed plans for the completion of a transconti- 
nental highway which would cross the border into Brazil from the east-central 
Peruvian city of Pucallpa in the Amazon jungle. The Peruvian section of the high- 
way had been completed to within 75 miles of the Brazilian border. With uncon- 
scious irony, Prado concluded a report on his trip boasting of "the favorable re- 
percussion my visit had on Brazil's governmental institutions" (see BRAZIL). 


National Development Projects. As part of the project for the development 
of central Peru, particularly of the jungle highlands, called Peruvia (sometimes 
Pert-Via) because of the primary role communications played in the plan, four 
"Hercules'' C-130 U.S. Army transport planes airlifted heavy road-building equip- 
ment from Lima to construction sites in San Martin Department on the eastern side 
of the Andes. Operation Hercules accomplished in one week what would otherwise 
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have required several months of hazardous transportation by river boat, the only 
present access to the north-central Peruvian jungle. Peruvian Army engineer 
units were doing the actual construction work. 


Another important aspect of the Peruvia project was also under way; Presi- 
dent Prado announced that a preliminary agreement for the installation of the first 
stage of the Mantaro River hydroelectric project had been reached with a British 
and West German consortium. The project called for an eventual 300,000 kw. to 
400,000 kw. output; the initial phase would cost an estimated 4,350 million soles 
(26.8 soles = $1). 


In a report to the government of Peru, a U.S. consulting firm, the Arthur 
D. Little Company, warned that Peru would be unable to cope with its poverty and 
national economic development problems unless its birth rate of 3% per year, one 
of the highest in the world, were brought under control. The report stated that 
Peru's potential for development was far greater than Puerto Rico's had been at 
the start of the industrialization drive there. 


Three new U.S. loans were aimed at providing adequate housing for Peruvian 
workers. Father McLellan's credit union received 2,680,000 soles to be used pri- 
marily to provide credits for the Indian population. The Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank loaned 819 million soles for public housing and 160 million soles for 
private development. The Development Loan Fund provided 200 million soles to 
assist in the establishment of private mutual and cooperative home savings associa- 
tions which were expected to finance over 2,000 homes per year during their first 
two years of operation. 


Foreign Trade. Because of the Humboldt current, the Peruvian coastal 
waters are an important source of marine wealth. Figures released by the United 
Nations ranked the Peruvian fishing industry fifth in the world. Twenty years ear- 
lier, it had been practically nonexistent; in 1940 Peru exported 95 tons of fish 
products worth 18 million soles; by 1960 the amount had increased to almost 
600,000 tons, worth 1,415 million soles. Although an international agreement 
limited Peru's fishmeal quota on the world market to 600,000 tons, the country's 
immediate exporting capacity was close to 1 million tons (HAR, XIII: 724). The 
expansion of the fishing industry had been carried out under the supervision of 
and with financing from the U.N. Special Fund. 





The 1961 cotton crop was estimated at 2.6 million quintales (1 quintal = 
approximately 101 lbs.), a fall of 250,000 quintales from the 1960 figure. Total 
cotton exports reached 832,927 quintales in the first six months of 1961. 


Recently- negotiated changes in the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) reflected the Peruvian desire to stimulate industrial development and but- 
tress its balance of payments, which had shown a deficit for the first five months 
of 1961 (HAR, XIV: 633). The changes modified the tariff concessions on articles 
that could be domestically produced. 


A U.S. House of Representatives subcommittee was studying the problem of 
reconciling the demands of foreign lead and zinc suppliers, among which Peru was 
one of the most important, and the requests for protection from U.S. mining com- 
panies. One solution suggested a government subsidy to U.S. producers to make 
up the difference between the international market price of 1l¢ per lb. and the 
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internal price of 14-1/2¢ per lb. This would probably please both parties, but 
hardly the U.S. taxpayer or economist. 


BOLIVIA 


New Constitution. The new constitution, approved by Congress on July 31 
(HAR, XIV: 633-4), was sent to the Executive Power (President and Cabinet), 
which approved it on August 4. Retroactively, it made constitutional some of the 
most important acts (i.e. the agrarian reform) of the governing Movimiento Na- 
cional Revolucionario (MNR). Among the most noteworthy provisions of the new 
constitution were: 





Article 19. Private property is guaranteed, providing it is not prejudicial 
to the national welfare. Expropriation can be made for purposes of public 
utility or when the property does not fulfill a social function. Expropria- 
tions are subject always to just indemnification. 


Article 33. All public functionaries before taking office are required to 
declare their properties and incomes, which will be legally verified. 


Article 87. The President and Vice President of the Republic shall hold 
office for four years and can be re-elected; or the Vice President can be 
elected President without previously resigning from his position. On 
completion of the second term in office, neither the President nor the 
Vice President can again hold either of these offices until four years 
have elapsed. 


Article 138. The surface and subsurface of the country, together with all 
their natural resources, belong to the State. The conditions of concessions 
and assignment to private parties shall be established by law. 


Article 140. All nationalized mines belong to the State. 


Article 141. The exploration, exploitation, commercialization, and 
transport of petroleum and its derivitives shall be exercised through an 
autonomous agency or through concessions and contracts for a limited 
time to mixed companies or private parties in conformance with the 

law. No concession or contract shall give title to the petroleum deposits. 


Article 144. The State shall by law regulate all commerce and industry 
when so required, and this regulation can be made by intervention. 


Article 163. Since the lands originally belong to the State, the distribution, 
redistribution, and re-grouping of agricultural properties shall conform to 
the socio-economic necessities of the people. 


Article 165. The State does not recognize the institution of the latifundio 
(large landed estate). It guarantees the existence of communal, cooperative, 
and private properties. The law shall fix the forms and regulations for the 
transformation of land holdings and usage. 





Smuggling in Santa Cruz. On August 31, two Bolivian military airplanes 
forced down a Constellation which had just taken off from the Santa Cruz airport. 
Although its papers said it was bound for Uruguay, the Constellation had been 
suspected of smuggling contraband luxury goods into Bolivia. When forced down, 
it had on board a cargo of miscellaneous merchandise valued at around $1.5 mil- 
lion. The pilot, William Roy Robinson, and four other members of the crew, 
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three of whom were Americans and one a Brazilian resident of the United States, 
said they were merely making a test flight authorized by the Civil Aviation Author- 
ity. However, General René Barrientos of the Bolivian Air Force, who was in 
charge of the seizure, stated that arms and ammunition had been unloaded from 
the craft on previous trips and that these arms were for the MNR militia, whose 
chief in Santa Cruz was Julio Nery, now suddenly a fugitive. 


In forcing down the Constellation, one of the Bolivian Air Force planes had 
crashed, and it pilot was killed, causing much anger throughout the nation. Resi- 
dents of Santa Cruz had known about the plane, dubbing it "The Phantom" because 
of its stealthy night landings, which were guarded by the MNR militia. The Pre- 
fect of Santa Cruz said that he had been trying for a month to have the Constellation 
apprehended but that his requests had been ignored by Julio Nery. Director of Civil 
Aviation Manuel Daza, who was confined to his home by illness, confirmed that the 
plane had been given authorization to make a technical landing for refueling between 
July 7 and July 15 but since then it had made no further requests. He said that the 
plane had come from Miami and had operated out of Santa Cruz for some time. 

The crew were taken into custody and held in La Paz jails pending an investigation. 
Meanwhile, political implications unfolded, and fighting took place between those 
defending the plane's landings and those who accused the Santa Cruz militia of 
complicity in strong-arm smuggling activities. 


In order to end the disorders and bring the militia to heel, President Victor 
Paz Estenssoro on August 2 declared the department of Santa Cruz a "military 
zone."' General Barrientos was named interventor, and Colonel Mario Prudencio 
Cortadellas prefect. The two barracks of the MNR zonal command were occupied 
by the Army, and the militia disarmed without a shot's being fired. There was 
some objection to the military occupation of the city and the department of Santa 
Cruz, especially by the leftists, but in general the populace was relieved. 


Most notable of those allegedly implicated in the smuggling was Santa Cruz 
Senator Luis Sandoval Morén. On August 3, the Senator was stopped at El Alto 
airport (La Paz) when he attempted to fly to Santa Cruz in a private Cessna air- 
plane. Senator Sandoval indignantly accused extremists and personal enemies of 
trying to have him displaced from his position as departmental commander of the 
MNR in Santa Cruz. Meanwhile, a group of congressional deputies from the 
"Bloque Oriental" (i.e. eastern departments) sent a petition to the Ministries of 
Interior, Finance, and Public Works requesting them to put in writing all the facts 
concerning the situation in Santa Cruz. It was rumored that the administration 
was considering expelling Senator Sandoval from the MNR if it were proved that 
he was personally involved in the illicit activities. 


On August 16, General Edmundo Vaca Medrano was installed as interventor 
of Santa Cruz, while Senator Sandoval Mor6én was suspended during the official 
investigation. At the same time, President Paz Estenssoro and the Ministers of 
Defense, Public Works, and Mines visited Santa Cruz, where they were received 
with enthusiasm by the populace. From Santa Cruz, the presidential party trav- 
eled northward, the President being hailed everywhere for his stern hand in bring- 
ing law and order to the department. 


Calm returned to Santa Cruz. The Prefect issued an order barring all per- 
sons from the streets after midnight. All political prisoners and those charged 
with attacks on the Armed Forces and National Corps of Carabineros, 304 in num- 
ber, were released from custody. However, a few ringleaders were still held 
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incommunicado. A general strike called by the Central Obrera Departamental 
(COD) was suspended. It was revealed that, in all, six persons had been killed 
in the disorders. The Senate approved a commission to investigate the "massacre 
of Santa Cruz," but it declared that the administration had not proved its accusa- 
tions against Senator Sandoval Morén. At the same time, the Minister of the In- 
terior ordered the release of seven followers of Sandoval Morén, who had been 
implicated in the disorders of August 19. 


Rightist Opposition in Exile and Leftist Opposition at Home. Exiled Deputy 
Mario Gutiérrez, leader of the Falange Socialista Boliviana (FSB), accompanied 
by Deputy Gonzalo Romero, arrived in Lima from Santiago de Chile on August 2, 
after attending a world congress of Christian Democratic parties (HAR, XIV: 657). 
They were met at the Lima airport by a number of other Bolivian exiles. Gutié- 
rrez was seeking to organize a coalition of all parties opposed to the Paz Esten- 
ssoro regime, which he accused of being Communist, ruthless, and dictatorial, 
and of hiding behind a mask of democracy to obtain financial aid from the Western 
powers. He further charged that the airplane carrying contraband captured at 
Santa Cruz was delivering cocaine to Cuba and returning with Communist arms 
and ammunition. 





The wives and children of the men confined by the government as a result of 
the alleged attempt to overthrow the administration early last June (HAR, XIV: 
534-5) went on a hunger strike as a means of trying to effect their release. The 
wife of Vice President Juan Lechin sent a message to the fasting women in which 
she expressed her sympathy for the sad situation but said that the detentions could 
not be attributed to her husband, who had tried and was still trying to have the men 
released. 


In Cochabamba, two persons were killed and a number wounded in violent 
disturbances which took place on August 16. Members of the police backed by 
rural workers from Ucurefia and Sacaba clashed with strikers. The workers 
were demonstrating for the release of detained labor leaders. 


The labor union Central Obrera Boliviana (COB) held a mass meeting in La 
Paz on August 16, calling for the freeing of detained workers. Vice President 
Lechin presided. Practically all members of the main constituent unions of the 
COB attended, and their leaders spoke harshly of the government's being a tool 
of Yankee imperialism. After a heated discussion, it was decided to present to 
the administration a manifesto proclaiming a hunger strike of the executive com- 
mittee of the COB, a general strike for 24 hours, a demonstration in La Paz, and 
the resignation of Lechin as Vice President of the Republic. Lechin, however, 
said he would not resign unless a majority of the workers and peasants voted him 
out. He blamed the trouble on an alliance of Communists with reactionaries to 
embarrass President Paz Estenssoro. 


The merchants of Tarija closed all their places of business for several days 
at the end of August in protest against the restrictions imposed upon them by the 
mayor, Juvenal Cordero, from the leftist sector of the MNR. A movement was 
begun to have the mayor recalled, but he had the backing of the peasant militia. 
The government sent a commission to investigate. 


Relations with Neighbors Mixed. Colombian Foreign Minister Julio César 
Turbay Ayala, visiting La Paz, met with President Paz Estenssoro on August 1. 
They discussed the forthcoming Inter-American Economic and Social Council con- 
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ference at Punta del Este, Uruguay (see INTERNATIONAL), and signed economic 
and cultural agreements. Turbay Ayala studiously avoided expressing an opinion 
about Cuba's Castro when questioned by reporters. 


The Bolivian Government sent a large delegation to the conference at Punta 
del Este, as well as observers to the meeting of the Latin American Common 
Market Association in Montevideo. Bolivian delegates at Punta del Este intro- 
duced a motion to have an "access to the sea" clause for landlocked nations writ- 
ten into the final declarations of the conference. They were infuriated when the 
delegates from Panama succeeded in killing the motion (see PANAMA). 


Anti-Communists Attacked; Czechoslovakian Envoy Feted. On August 16, 
pro-Castroites attempted to break up a speech by José Ignacio Rasco, leader of 
Democracia Cristiana Cubana, in the auditorium of the University of San Andrés 
(La Paz). After some scuffling and disorder, members of the Juventud Social 
Cristiana succeeded in re-establishing order. 





On August 22, a farewell cocktail party was given to the departing commer- 
cial attaché of the Czechoslovakian Embassy in La Paz, Milos Vaseley, by the 
president of the Chamber of Deputies, Edil Sandoval Morén (brother of Senator 
Luis Sandoval Mor6én). Vaseley was returning to his country to become director 
general of Latin American affairs in the Czechoslovakian Foreign Office. 


Troubles for State-owned Mining Company. On August 1, the state-owned 
mining company Corporaci6n Minera de Bolivia (COMIBOL) was robbed of a 2,800 
million boliviano (11,885 bolivianos = $1) payroll. Three employees of the corpo- 





ration, carrying the payroll in bills of small denomination, were attacked and mur- 
dered near Calamarca by robbers using a machine gun and traveling in a jeep. 
COMIBOL attributed the robbery to enemies of the government; they discounted 

the idea that the holdup was the work of foreigners because it would be difficult to 
exchange the bolivianos for foreign money. A representative of the American 
Home Insurance Company arrived in Bolivia to investigate, but at the end of Au- 
gust few clues had been uncovered, and the robbers had not been caught. 


Internal conflict among COMIBOL officials reached a critical point when the 
directorate of that institution approved a resolution expressing lack of confidence 
in its vice-president Edwin Rodriguez. Asa result, Rodriguez was relegated to 
his original post as director representing the government. Under the statutes of 
COMIBOL (Article 10), the directors would have the power to elect from among 
themselves the vice-president and a secretary. The actual composition of the 
COMIBOL directorate at the time was as follows: president, Guillermo Bedregal, 
designated by the President of the Republic; three representatives named by the 
Executive Power--Sim6n Cuentos, Carlos Alberto Echazi, and Edwin Rodriguez; 
two workers from the Federaci6én Sindical de Trabajadores Mineros de Bolivia 
(FSTMB), Noel Vasquez and Federico Jiménez; and the Controller General of the 
Republic, Carlos Lépez Rivas. 


A resolution calling for a sweeping investigation of COMIBOL and its man- 
agement was approved by the lawyers' group (Célula de Abogados) of the MNR on 
August 3. The resolution denounced administrative malpractice, bribery, profit- 
eering, and other forms of mismanagement. The group then resolved that the 
legal authorities be requested to indict the management of COMIBOL to determine 
who was responsible for these deplorable conditions; that its president be deprived 
of his position and expelled from the MNR; that an investigating commission of the 
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mine workers' union be given access to investigate the files of COMIBOL; that the 
vice-president of COMIBOL, Edwin Rodriguez, be commended for bringing these 
conditions to light; that the directorate of the COB be censored; and that the rob- 
bery of the Catavi payroll be thoroughly investigated for possible complicity of 
COMIBOL higher-ups. 


Signing of Plan Triangular Still Delayed. After prolonged and laborious ne- 
gotiations, there seemed to be near agreement on the Plan Triangular for rehabil- 
itating the nationalized mines. However, new delays were encountered, and at the 
end of August Bolivia still had not signed the documents. Meanwhile, Senator Ev- 
erett Dirksen (Rep., Illinois) and Senator Willis Robertson (Dem., Virginia) had 
attacked U.S. aid to Bolivia from the Senate floor. In essence they said it seemed 
to them that the United States (a party to the Plan Triangular, together with the 
Inter-American Development Bank and West Germany) was, in effect, buying 
privately-owned tin mines for the government of Bolivia with the U.S. taxpayer's 
money. 





The main points over which the Bolivian Government could not agree with 
the demands of the Western consortium related to what to do with supernumeraries, 
the veto on management decisions by workers, and the freezing of prices for articles 
of prime necessity in the company stores. From Montevideo, the representative of 
the Inter-American Development Bank (IDB) in Bolivia, Edmundo Miguel, sent a 
message to President Paz Estenssoro asking whether or not the Bolivian Govern- 
ment was going to accept the Plan Triangular. On August 25, the President and 
Cabinet, together with the policy committee of the MNR, met with Edmundo Mi- 
guel for more than four hours in an effort to iron out differences. At the end of 
August, these differences had boiled down to the right of veto by the workers, for 
which Vice President Lechin was holding out. 


Economic Aid and Development Diversified. The IDB approved a loan of 
$386,250 to be used by the Montreal Engineering Company for the further study of 
the Corani hydroelectric project in the district of Cochabamba. 





On completion of the first year of his present term as President, Paz Esten- 
ssoro announced that Bolivia's economic development constituted the principal ob- 
jective of his administration. He said that the main obstacle to his efforts came 
from anarchic political and labor forces within the country and from "bureaucratic" 
forces outside. He mentioned that the Soviet Union had offered $150 million for the 
construction of a tin smelter and chemical and hydroelectric plants and said that 
if the Soviet offer were accepted, it would complement the aid provided by the 
Western powers to increase the production of ore from the nationalized mines and 
of petroleum. Commenting on Communism, he said that in Bolivia, as in all Latin 
America, the improvement in the economic and social conditions would automat- 
ically reduce the attractiveness of Communism. The same theme was voiced by 
Richard Cardinal Cushing on his return from the Eucharistic Congress held in 
Santa Cruz in August. 


Local private interests continued to demand the formation of an industrial 
development bank to channel new funds made available by the IDB and the U.S. 
Operations Mission for the development of private industry. The IDB preferred 
to have the state-owned Corporaci6én Boliviana de Fomento administer these funds, 


but local industry preferred that the funds be channeled through a private indus- 
trial bank. 
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A new tariff schedule was set up at the end of August. Some duties were re- 
duced but most were raised, giving incentive to the development of local industry. 
The new schedules conformed to the Brussels system of nomenclature, which, it 
was hoped, would facilitate classification and administration of international trade 
by the customs office. 


Anniversary of Cosmic Radiation Experiment. The ninth anniversary of 
the Bolivian Air Shower Joint Experiment (BASE) was celebrated on August 25. 
The experiment, the only one of its kind in the world, was set up on the high An- 
dean slopes of Chacaltaya to investigate the relation of wind and rain storms to 
cosmic radiation. The celebration, under the auspices of the University of San 
Andrés, was attended by scientists from many parts of the world. The experiment 
was financed at a cost of $250,000 by the U.S. Air Force, the National Science 


Foundation, the Japanese Ministry of Education, and the Bolivian Laboratory of 
Cosmic Physics. 





CHILE 


Nationwide Strikes. About 90% of Chile's copper production was halted in 
August by strikes which closed all three big U.S.-owned Chilean mining properties. 
Some 17,000 workers were affected. The companies involved were the Anaconda 
Copper Company's El Salvador mine and smelter, which produces 8,000 tons a 
month; Anaconda's Chuquicamata mine, a 25,000-ton-a-month producer; and Ken- 
necott Copper Corporation's El Teniente mine, which produced 15,000 tons a month. 
The Chuquicamata and El Teniente employees struck in sympathy with the El Salva- 
dor workers, who had walked out over a wage dispute. The combined output of the 
mines, about 48,000 tons a month, was equal to about 16% of the total Free World 
copper production. Since the bulk of Chile's copper goes to European and other 
foreign markets, the strikes, if prolonged, would cut the world supply sharply. 


However, foreign markets reportedly had adequate supplies to withstand the strike 
for a short period. 





Employees at Anaconda's El Salvador mine and smelter stopped work after 
last-minute efforts by Labor Minister Hugo Galvez Gajardo failed to bring about 
agreement prior to the August 10 deadline (HAR, XIV: 638). The El Salvador 
wage agreement had expired on July 31 but had been extended ten days. GAlvez 
Gajardo had appealed to both sides to settle the dispute, stating, 'The strike will 
be harmful not only to the company and workers but also to the country's general 
economy.'' He also asked Chuquicamata and El Teniente employees not to partic- 
ipate in the strike. At the final meetings held by Galvez Gajardo in Santiago, rep- 
resentatives of both the company and the union held fast to their positions. 


Business college students in Santiago and Punta Arenas, as well as 45, 000 
university, technical, normal, secondary, and elementary students in Linares, 
Talca, Nuble, and Concepci6én Provinces went on a sympathy strike for the copper 
workers. They were later joined by their instructors, members of the Federacién 
de Educadores and the Unién de Profesores. Education Minister Eduardo Moore 
Montero issued a statement declaring that the student strikes were organized by 
political and union groups trying to spread a climate of violent opposition to the 
constructive measures of the government. The Minister appealed to parents to 


prevent agitators, intent on creating a subversive atmosphere, from entering 
homes and schools. 
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Complicating the copper situation was another strike on the state-owned rail- 
ways, which began on August 10 in support of demands for wage increases and pen- 
sion adjustments. The inspectors of the railway traction department were keeping 
skeleton rail service under the control and protection of the Army. 


Approximately 80% of the employees of the national health service went on a 
strike which was later declared illegal by the government. The strike mainly af- 
fected public hospitals. Private doctors, nurses, and specialized naval and coast 
guard personnel stepped in to operate the government hospitals and emergency sta- 
tions, and Interior Minister Sétero del Rio Gundian instructed officials to call into 
effect the state's internal security laws, since the poor were in urgent need of 
hospital attention. 


In view of the labor problem, President Jorge Alessandri Rodriguez placed 
four of the principal provinces--Santiago, Valparaiso, Concepcién, and Osorno-- 
under military control. He claimed that the step constituted a preventive measure 
taken in the interest of public order. No incidents were reported. 


According to the press, the majority of the labor unions and the general pub- 
lic indicated little support for a general strike called by the Central Unica de Tra- 
bajadores Chilenos (CUTCH); the strike was suspended at the last moment. The 
chairman of the organization, Clotario Blest Riffo, had earlier informed the press 
that the strike had wide support and would under no circumstances be called off. 
As a result of the strike failure, Blest submitted his resignation, which was later 
accepted. The South Pacific Mail stated that efforts during the last part of the 
month to stir up labor elements had been political in nature, and what little inter- 
est was displayed had been by extreme left-wing groups. The formation of a coali- 
tion Cabinet by President Alessandri, the article said, had restored confidence and 
might lead to a climate in which the many serious problems facing the nation could 
be solved. 





The majority of the strikes called throughout the country in August were il- 
legal because there had not been advance notification. Government sources called 
the labor disturbances ''a synchronized movement to create tension."' Luis Corva- 
lan Lepe, secretary general of the Chilean Communist Party, said that it was es- 
sential to defend the strike movements, but he accused Trotskyists of instigating 
conspiratorial activities. In accord with recent Communist Party statements, 
Corvalan proposed the formation of a labor party based on Marxist ideology. The 
Socialists, however, had ignored the Communist proposal, maintaining that basic 
ideological differences could not be overcome. 


Coalition Reorganized. The formation of a new coalition gave the Alessandri 
administration a majority in both houses of Congress. The President now con- 
trolled 84 out of 147 seats in the Chamber of Deputies and 26 out of 45 seats in the 
Senate. Several Radical senators and deputies were against the new arrangement, 
and it was not certain whether or not they would comply with the demands of their 
party's executive council. However, the Radical Party had always been very well- 
disciplined, despite internal struggles. 





Four Radicals joined the Cabinet, and the number of Conservatives increased 
from one to two. The President accepted the resignations of Eduardo Figueroa 
Geisse (Radical), Minister of Finance; Manuel Casanueva Ramirez (Conservative), 
Minister of Agriculture; and Enrique Bajamonde Ruiz (Independent), Minister of 
Lands and Colonization and acting Minister of Defense. Although only three minis- 
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ters resigned, seven new men joined the Cabinet. Sdétero del Rio (independent 
with Radical leanings), who simultaneously had been Minister of the Interior and 
of Public Health, stayed as Minister of the Interior, and Benjamin Cid (Radical) 
became the Minister of Public Health. Enrique OrtGzar Escobar (Conservative), 
who had been Minister of Justice and of Foreign Affairs, remained as Minister of 
Justice. Carlos Martinez Sotomayor (Radical) became the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Former Economy Minister Julio Philippi Izquierdo (independent) be- 
came the Minister of Lands and Colonization; and former Senator Julio Pereira 
Larrain, the Minister of Defense. Other appointments were Luis Mackenna Schiell 
(independent), general manager of the Central Bank, as Minister of Finance; Or- 
lando Sandoval Vargas (Radical), former deputy, as Minister of Agriculture; and 
Luis Escobar Cerda (Radical) as Minister of Economy, Reconstruction and De- 
velopment. Retained from the former Cabinet were Education Minister Moore 
Montero (Liberal), Labor Minister Galvez Gajardo (Liberal), Minister of Public 
Works Ernesto Pinto Lagarrigue (independent with Radical leanings), Minister of 
Mines Enrique Serrano de Viale Rigo (Conservative), and Secretary General of the 
Government Patricio Silva Clares (Conservative). 


Communist Plot. On August 28, Undersecretary of the Interior Jaime Silva 
announced the discovery of a plot to launch a revolt in northern Chile against the 
central government. The police force and bureau of investigations reportedly 
found stores of arms, dynamite, and other explosives in several different areas 
throughout the country. Most of the arms came from abroad, but the explosives 
were apparently stolen from mining camps in the north. A few days prior to this 
discovery, a Socialist leader who had been expelled from the party publicly de- 





nounced Salom6n Corbalan, secretary general of the Socialist Party and Senator 
from O'Higgins and Colchagua Provinces, for having received money from Cuba 
to instigate a coup d'état. The police and the bureau of investigations arrested 
several persons who were apparently involved in the conspiracy. Some terrorism 
occurred in August, but the Chilean press was unable to discover the facts behind 
the arrests and accusations or to determine the scope of the alleged plot. 





Demands for Wage Increase. Two new minimum wage bills were put forth 
in Congress in August. The Labor and Social Legislation Committee of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies approved a Partido Demécrata Cristiano (PDC) motion providing 
for a minimum wage increase of 23.5%. The motion also provided for a 23.5% in- 
crease in old-age pensions and an obligatory reduction in bank interest rates for 
agriculture, industry, and commerce. Bank interest had ranged as high as 24% 
during August. Committee approval came despite bitter opposition from Labor 
Minister Galvez Gajardo. Commenting on the PDC motion, Galvez Gajardo said 
that approval of the 23.5% increased pay package would release inflationary pres- 
sures. He admitted that there was just cause for some wage adjustment, but he 
carefully underlined Alessandri's policy of financing wage boosts by increased 
production and lower costs. According to Galvez, the latest wage bill, which also 
re-established the system of automatic yearly wage increases corresponding to in- 
creases in living costs, was in direct opposition to the administration's position 
on price currency stabilization. GAlvez also said that legislation in favor of in- 
creased minimum wages was justified only if industry were in a position to pay 
increases without raising prices. 


As the bill went to the floor for debate, CUTCH sent a memo to Congress 
which urged legislators to include in the bill a rider establishing a minimum wage 
of 90 escudos (1.05 escudos = $1) a month, minimum pensions of the same amounts, 
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and an increase in the family endowment allowance of 10.56 escudos per de- 
pendent. 


A Radical proposal of 16.66% increase in the salaries of government and 
industrial employees, which Alessandri later accepted in order to reform his co- 
alition, was adopted by the Radical council after a bitter debate. The vote was 13 
in favor to 6 against. The Radical proposal was a compromise between the govern- 
ment's stabilization policy and the 34. 8% increase urged by a Radical wage com- 
mission headed by Professor Alberto Baltra of the University of Chile. Since the 
Executive Council recommended that the raise be made retroactive only to June 1, 
the Radical proposal would in actuality represent an increase of slightly more than 
8% for the year. Both the PDC bill of 23.5% and the Baltra project called for a 
raise retroactive to January 1. In accordance with the theory that a small loaf 
was better than no loaf at all, the opposition parties would probably vote for the 
Radicals' proposal. 


Cuban Ambassador Recalled. The Cuban Ambassador to Chile, Juan José 
Diaz del Real, was transferred to Brazil. Some days before, the Conservative 
Party has asked President Alessandri to consider the Cuban Ambassador persona 
non grata, since, they said, there was proof that he had been distributing Commu- 
nist propaganda and making monetary donations to labor organizations. 





Delayed Reaction to Stevenson's Visit. The tenor of Alessandri's confiden- 
tial interview with Adlai Stevenson in June (HAR, XIV: 543) became known, and 
reportedly the President had opposed Stevenson's insistence that agrarian reform 
be carried out in Chile. Alessandri said that there were two ways of acquiring ag- 





ricultural lands for distribution to farm workers. The first was to expropriate 

the land at a cost of $1,500 million. When asked whether the U.S. Government 
would be willing to supply that amount to Chile, Stevenson could only say no. The 
second means, according to Alessandri, was confiscation, which, he claimed, was 
no better than an act of "terrestrial piracy.'' The contents of the interview, which 
until recently had been known by only a few people, prompted Francisco Bulnes 
Sanfuentes, Conservative Senator from O'Higgins and Colchagua Provinces, to 
write a long article for the Socialist newspaper Diario Ilustrado (HAR, XIV: 638). 
He suggested that the U.S.-owned copper mines be expropriated and paid for with 
money from President Kennedy's Alliance for Progress. Apparently blaming 
Stevenson for stirring up the issue, the Radicals denounced his "lack of sensitivity 
to Chilean problems."' A Radical senator said at a committee meeting of his party, 
"What Stevenson meant to say is that Chile should have Castroism without either 
Castro or Communism." Thus Stevenson's visit continued to have repercussions 
for all politicians--right, center, left, and extreme left. 





President Alessandri wrote a letter, published in the major Chilean news- 
papers, to the Catholic pastor of Santa Rosa de los Andes in which he said that the 
administration would be firm in carrying out the agrarian reform program and 
would actively combat disruptive efforts by Communist agitators in farm areas. 

In his statements the President pointed out that during the last years of the Carlos 
Ibafiez del Campo administration, only 107,500 acres of government land had been 
distributed. In 1959, the first year of the Alessandri administration, however, 
125,000 acres were distributed; in 1960, 625,000 acres; and in 1961, over 755,000 
acres were to be distributed. The President admitted that, even if this policy con- 
tinued on a steadily increasing basis in years to come, it would still not be suffi- 
cient. He therefore proposed that an agrarian reform program should be enacted 
without delay. Regardless of the urgency of such a program, the President said 
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that it should not be initiated carelessly, since haste could cause lamentable and 
"incorrigible’ consequences. Finally, he asserted that it was essential to ap- 
proach the problem intelligently, with full realization of the cost and the conse- 
quences. An agrarian reform enacted without regard to basic technical consider- 
ations, he said, could lead to the development of a minifundia system resulting in 
lower production and higher costs. 


Reconstruction Credit. France granted Chile a credit of 20 million francs 
(4.9 francs = $1) for reconstruction work in the south and for general economic 
development. The loan was repayable in 15 annual installments at a yearly inter- 
est of 3.5%. 





RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


Abortive Revolt. Although there had been no successful revolts in Argen- 
tina since the September 1955 overthrow of Juan Domingo Perén, according to 
Newsweek magazine, there had been 31 attempts to depose the government of 
President Arturo Frondizi in the past three years. Attempt number 32 began 
shortly after midnight on August 12 when a rebel band consisting of 100 Air Force 
personnel and 30 civilians led by two ultra-nationalist ex-Air Force officers, Com- 
mander Oscar Vicente Corres and Major Hilario Maldonado, seized the transmit- 
ting station of the government-owned Radio Nacional and the Cuyo Telephone Ex- 
change in Buenos Aires. Commander Corres broadcast a revolutionary declaration 
which boasted of the success of the coup, claimed simultaneous uprisings in Cér- 
doba, Esperanza, Paranda, San Luis, and Tandil, and called for popular support for 
the revolt, which would "establish far-reaching reforms and free Argentina from 
its subordination to powerful economic interests." The declaration also identified 
the revolt as nationalist and anti-Communist in nature. The poorly-planned and 
disorganized plot ended six hours later when the last of the rebels surrendered to 
Army forces which had trained a cannon on their holdout in the telephone exchange 
building. In spite of its failure, the revolt set a number of new records; it was 
bloodless, with very few shots fired and no one wounded; it was extremely short; 
and it was probably the most poorly planned uprising in Argentine history. Most 
portefios learned of the insurrection when they read their morning papers, and 
others knew nothing of the incident until President Frondizi announced over the 
radio that the failure of the revolt demonstrated that Argentines were "united in 


their will to achieve the national destiny through legality and the constitutional re- 
gime." 





The only real change brought about by the revolt was the resignation of Air 
Secretary Ramén Amado Abrahin. He had ordered that Air Force Commander-in- 
Chief General Cayo Antonio Alsina be placed under 30 days' arrest for incompe- 
tence demonstrated during the ill-fated plot. Alsina refused to accept Amado 
Abrahin's order, and President Frondizi upheld his actions during the fracas, al- 
lowing him to go free. Amado Abrahin immediately resigned and was replaced by 
General Jorge Rojas Silveyra. Another result of the attempted coup was the sus- 
pension of operations by Radio Rivadavia and Radio Portefia for allowing revolu- 
tionary material to be transmitted during the uprising. Public opinion and the 
Asociaci6n Interamericana de Radiodifusié6n (AIR) were pressuring Frondizi to 
lift the suspension and reinstate the two stations. 
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"Plan Conintes" Suspended. Current enforcement of the "Plan Conintes, ''* 
which had originally become law under the Perén dictatorship, when it was em- 
ployed for purposes of "national defense in time of war or grave internal disorder," 
was suspended in August. The plan placed the police under the orders of the Army 
and established military tribunals to deal quickly with terrorists and saboteurs. In 
spite of political opposition, President Frondizi, acting under military pressure, 
had brought the "Plan Conintes" into operation in March 1960 to combat widespread 
acts of terrorism which were causing extensive property damage and loss of life 
(HAR, XIV: 203). Since that time, friction between the police and the Armed Forces 
had threatened the effectiveness of the plan many times, but no action was taken un- 
til early in August, when Frondizi and his military leaders met and decided that acts 
of violence had subsided to the point where normal constitutional processes could 
handle any remaining problems. The London Times, however, termed the suspen- 
sion of the "Plan Conintes" an astute move by Frondizi to rid his government of a 
grave political liability before the approaching elections. This analysis was some- 
what substantiated by the resurgence of terroristic activities by youthful Nazi-like 
groups soon after the plan was suspended. 





Leftist elements attacked the "Law for the Defense of Democracy," sub- 
mitted by Frondizi to Congress in July (HAR, XIV: 643), as a greater and more 
dangerous infringement on human rights and freedoms than the "Plan Conintes" 
because the law allowed far more action to be taken against "suspected" totalitar- 
ian groups. The law was also opposed by most liberal and some conservative ele- 
ments, which maintained that the passage of such legislation would mark the begin- 
ning of the change from a "purely liberal" state to a "strong democracy," in which 
only the rights of those who accepted the constitutional status quo would be ensured. 
Such a change was considered a first step toward a more stringent curtailment of 
individual liberties. 


Continued Labor Unrest. There were many happy children in Argentina in 
August when a nation-wide teachers' strike closed the country's schools. The seven- 
day strike by primary and secondary school teachers and university professors was 
aimed at winning a much-needed pay raise, for teachers' salaries currently began 
at 3,600 pesos (82.5 pesos = $1) per month. Education Minister Luis R. MacKay 
recommended a 40% raise, but Finance Minister Roberto T. Alemann countered 
with an offer of a 30% increase. The teachers forced the issue by going on a sec- 
ond strike, this one for ten days. President Frondizi decreed a 40% wage increase 


in order to "save the school year in the spiritual and moral interest of the Argen- 
tine family." 





A 48-hour general strike by the railroad unions staggered the nation's trans- 
portation facilities, leaving trucks and buses as the only vehicles available for 
public service. The railroad work stoppage was called in protest over the lack of 
action by Public Works Minister Arturo Acevedo in solving the problems of the 
hard-pressed Argentine railways. All of the principal railroad workers' unions 
threatened to strike again for four days beginning on August 28 if steps were not 
initiated to speed the solution of their problems. This threat was reinforced when 
the Argentine labor organization Confederaci6n General del Trabajo (CGT) an- 
nounced that there would be a nationwide general strike over the same issues. 
Since the government could ill afford a costly general strike, an investigation of 
the problems was initiated, and the four-day strike was canceled. 





* ° ° ° 2 
"Conintes" is a contraction of Conmocidén Interna del Estado. 
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Protest over Soviet Embassy Activities. Argentina lodged a protest with 
the Soviet Union because of the unauthorized movements of three Soviet Embassy 
officials in January. (The Argentine Government requires that all Soviet diplo- 
matic personnel file an itinerary and a travel plan if they are to journey more than 
25 miles from Buenos Aires.) One of the three officials, a commercial attaché, 
had arranged for a trip to southern Argentina to look over the sheep industry and 
possibly to make a wool trade agreement. The Soviet Embassy filed the proper 
papers, and the officials left on their trip. It was later alleged that they had 
shown very little interest in the sheep of the area but had taken numerous photo- 
graphs of beaches and had asked the local residents about tides, currents, recep- 
tion of Radio Moscow, living conditions, nationalities represented in the area, 
locations of foreign settlements, and other related subjects. The Argentine press, 
principally the pro-military Correo de la Tarde, labeled the activities espionage 
and called for action to punish the officials. After a six-month investigation, the 
government concluded that the only real violation involved was the failure of the 
Russians to follow the travel plan and itinerary submitted. 





Repercussions of Guevara Visit. Foreign Minister Adolfo Mugica resigned 
late in August when the Army, Navy, and Air Force chiefs demanded that he quit 
his Cabinet post because he had arranged an interview between President Frondizi 
and the Cuban Minister of Industry Ernesto ("Che") Guevara. Mugica was also 
attacked by political figures for being diplomatically indiscreet when he compared 
the Frondizi-Guevara meeting with an earlier interview between Guevaraand Pres- 
ident Kennedy's special assistant Richard Goodwin at the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council (IA-ECOSOC) conference in Punta del Este, Uruguay. Although 
Frondizi maintained that he had full knowledge of the impending visit from the ex- 
Argentine Guevara and that relations with the United States were not harmed by 
the allusion to the Guevara-Goodwin meeting, the military persisted in demanding 
Mugica's resignation. Several replacements were mentioned by the press, the 
most likely candidate being Miguel Angel Carcano, who had had a distinguished po- 


litical career as a congressman, Cabinet member, and Ambassador to France 
and England. 





The military also brought pressure to bear on Frondizi, who felt compelled 
to explain his government's position in a midnight communiqué which affirmed Ar- 
gentine alignment with the West. This, however, did not placate Argentina's mil- 
itary leaders, so Frondizi made a nation-wide radio and television address to 
clarify Argentine foreign policy. He pointed out that Argentina was a "Christian 
nation firmly aligned with the West" and that Communism was "a repugnant force 
which was totally against Catholic and democratic ideals."" Frondizi reasserted 
that relations with the United States, "which viewed Argentina as a solid and re- 
spected friend," were excellent and thus showed that Mugica's reference to the 
Guevara-Goodwin interview was not the diplomatic blunder that the opposition had 
purported. The President accepted full responsibility for Guevara's visit to Ar- 
gentina and stated that it was incumbent upon all leaders of great nations to meet 
with representatives of other governments, regardless of how opposite their ideals 
might be, if the world was to have peace. Frondizi assured the nation that Cuban- 
Argentine relations would not be changed as a result of the meeting, because "the 
government of that sister nation uses procedures which we Argentines categori- 
cally reject." In closing his speech, President Frondizi called for internal soli- 
darity for the purpose of further enhancing the already "great international pres- 
tige" of the nation and for aiding its economic development. 
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Economic Self-determination Defended. Argentina led the opposition of 
the larger Latin American nations at the IA-ECOSOC conference over the basic 
issue of how the money from the U.S. Alliance for Progress program was to be 
distributed (see INTERNATIONAL). Through Economy Minister Alemann, Argen- 
tina rejected the idea of a team of seven "wise men" entrusted with the power to 
study national development plans and loan requests submitted by the participating 
countries. This objection was based on the grounds that such a commitment would 
infringe on Argentine sovereignty and national economic plans. Although agreeing 
that the basic problem of Latin America was the overcoming of poverty, starvation, 
and ignorance, Argentina pointed out to its sister nations that its problems were 
more specifically the development of basic industries. 





Alemann's First 100 Days. Economy Minister Alemann reviewed his first 
100 days in the Cabinet in a radio and television speech on August 3. Outlining 
the situation which he had inherited at the end of April, he said that at that time 
the Argentine economy was suffering from instability. He reiterated that the gov- 
ernment would maintain the value of the peso and solid foreign credit. Alemann 
pointed out that as a result of strong efforts, revenues had increased 54% over 
1960, and public service deficits were being reduced beginning with the railways. 
The nation's antiquated retail system and distribution plans were cited as respon- 
sible for cost-of-living increases in recent months. Referring to economic devel- 
opment, Alemann singled out the encouragement given to the metal, automobile, 
and petrochemical industries, the new highway plan, the new electric power con- 
tracts, the winning of self-sufficiency in petroleum, the favorable development in 
natural gas supplies, and achievements in railway and housing plans. He also re- 





ferred to foreign trade and the need for reducing the average of $1,000 million 
spent annually for imports and for expanding the sale of Argentine beef abroad. 
He concluded by calling on all Argentines to back the austerity and development 
plans of the administration. 


Economic reports seemed to verify Alemann's report to the nation. Tax 
collections in July were reported 84.1% on time; a promptness rate of better than 
80% had been maintained since August 1960 and of close to 75% since December 
1959. The Argentine Government announced its decision to begin the sale of sur- 
plus government property. More than 1,800 state-owned housing units were offered 
for sale to the current occupants, and 190 buildings and surplus railroad real es- 
tate holdings were also put up for sale. The Public Works Ministry announced a 
crash housing program to build some 25,000 units. A federal housing fund of 5,000 
million pesos was to be formed from the sale of surplus railroad holdings. Local 
automobile production during the first quarter of 1961 was reported 90.4% above 
the same period in 1960. An increase in crude petroleum production of 57.1% in 
the first five months of 1961 was reported by the state oil agency Yacimientos Pe- 
troliferos Fiscales (YPF). The YPF also reported the granting of exploration 
rights to the Esso Standard Oil Company in southeastern Neuquén Province and to 
Royal Dutch Shell in La Pampa Province. Each firm was to make a $10 million 
loan to YPF. To ease the credit squeeze, the minimum reserve requirements for 
banks was again lowered insofar as the punitive "additional" 22% for Buenos Aires 
and 18% for the provinces would no longer be mandatory for new deposits. It would 
be some time, however, before this relaxation would have any real effect. In the 
meantime, money was reported to be so tight that Argentine banks were financing 
local transactions abroad in foreign currency. 


National Planning Council Created. On August 27, Alemann announced that 
a decree had been issued authorizing the creation of a National Planning Council 
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which he himself would head. The function of the council was to promote the eco- 
nomic development of Argentina and to help formulate the legislation required to 
achieve that end. The newly-created council was to act as an advisory board with 
the responsibility of coordinating and effecting studies and analyses for govern- 
ment programs. Alemann said that this step put into motion what was envisioned 
at Punta del Este with regard to programs for economic development. It was 

carefully pointed out that the government's fundamental objective was the rapid 

promotion of the basic sectors of the economy such as roads, energy, transporta- 


tion, airports, steel, and oil in order to strengthen the sovereignty and toimprove 
the standard of living of the Argentine people. 


Efforts to Expand Economy. Striving toward a steel production capacity of 
4 million tons in 1965, the Argentine Government offered special concessions to 
private companies that would install facilities and increase steelmaking capacity. 
The two categories of companies eligible were listed as integrated steel compa- 
nies (which produce iron or steel beginning with smelting of the iron ore) and semi- 
integrated steel companies (which begin the industrial cycle with the processing of 
pig iron or scrap steel). Qualifying companies would be exempted from duties and 
surcharges on the importation of machinery, spare parts, raw materials, and prod- 
ucts destined for steel mills. Exemptions would not be granted, however, on items 
produced domestically in quantity and quality satisfactory for the economy of the 
steel industry and at reasonable prices. In addition to the import privileges, spe- 
cial tax benefits would be provided. Deductions for investments allowed under the 
income tax law were increased 100% for integrated steelmaking and 80% for semi- 
integrated. Other benefits offered to the steel companies were government guar- 
antees for the financing of capital goods and import and service contracts. State 





agencies and enterprises would also give the companies priority in the supplying 
of raw materials, energy, fuels, and transportation. 


A $250 million steel mill with an expected capacity of more than 2 million 
tons of finished steel per year was scheduled to be built at Necochea in Buenos 
Aires Province. Observers already foresaw the need for improvements in the 
port facilities at Necochea before coal and ore could be handled there economically. 


The Phelps Dodge Corporation of New York City won a $3.4 million share in 
the $11.9 million contract on competitive bids solicited by the Argentine Army for 
the building of a brass and copper fabricating mill in Argentina. The other two 
firms awarded shares in the contract were Garocaglia y Zorraquin, an Argentine 
holding company, and Svenska Metalwerken, a Swedish company. Under the terms 
of the contract, the Army would supply land, buildings and equipment, and the 


three private companies would supply technical know-how plus the $11.9 million 
capital investment. 


In a full-scale effort to reach all phases of the economy, the Banco de la 
Nacién Argentina established special credit facilities for the purchase of farm 
tractors. The bank offered five-year credits for up to 80% of the tractor's cost 
for small farmers and for farmers in designated development areas. 


The International Finance Corporation announced a commitment to invest 
$1.5 million in Fabrica Argentina de Engranajes, a subsidiary of the Oerlikon 
Machine Tool Works' Buehrle and Company of Switzerland. The investment 
would help finance a plant for the manufacture of parts and full assembly of trans- 
mission units and gears for tractors and later for trucks and automobiles. This 
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would be the first company to specialize in the manufacture of these products 
in Argentina. 


Correction: HAR, XIV: 644, fourth paragraph, should read "Frondizi ap- 
proved the sale and was supported by his party, the UCRI" (not UCRP). 





URUGUAY 


Unity and Disunity of the Traditional Parties. Apparently realizing that it 
would be impossible to fulfill their democratic function with their present disunity 
and lack of internal discipline, the major political parties continued working in 
August to achieve a certain cohesion--at least until the elections scheduled to be 
held in November 1962. Among the most active of the politicians was General 
Oscar D. Gestido, whose candidacy for the National Executive Council was spon- 
sored by the Unién Colorada Independiente, made up of six Colorado groups (HAR, 
XIV: 551). In one speech Gestido said that he was a "humble man whom the Colo- 
rado Party taught to breathe liberty in a climate of equality for all." He praised 
the Colorado Party as "the most democratic. . ., one which never asks where a 
man.comes from, how much he possesses, or how noble his family name is." As- 
serting that the various Colorado groups could settle their differences after the 
elections, Gestido asked for a truce within the Colorado Party in order to ensure 
victory in 1962. 





All factions of the Colorado Party were represented at a banquet during 
which "the need for a national Colorado government" was stressed. Among the 
speakers was Juan P. Fabini, former mayor of Montevideo, who reviewed the his- 
tory of the Colorado Party and concluded that "a victory over the Blancos is a na- 
tional necessity." A few days before the banquet, Senator and former President 
Luis Batlle Berres (Batllista, List 15) had held an interview with the important 
former leader of the List 15 faction, Ignacio Bezzarano, who had retired from po- 
litical life. Many observers attached great importance to this meeting, in which 
Bezzarano stated that he was in favor of a single Colorado list, but Batlle Berres 
thought a diversity of lists united by a common lema (motto)* would be more 
democratic and offer a better chance for victory. 


Blanco (or Nacionalista) Party leaders were also actively trying to recon- 
struct the same coalition that had won the elections for them in 1958. There were 
some differences between the Herrerista faction and the Unién Blanca Democratica 
(UBD) concerning the means of achieving Nacionalista unity. The Herreristas 
wanted each faction to keep its own party authority and send six delegates to a co- 
ordinating board, while the UBD, which had taken the initiative in the unity drive, 
preferred a single directorate to govern the whole party. The UDB's desire for 
unification was expressed in its message to the Blanco majority of the National 
Executive Council, which stated, "Even if the majority does not accept our pro- 
posal, negotiations will not be broken off, because we will keep studying the pos- 





*Each Uruguayan major political party is granted the right to use a lema by 
the electoral court. A party may have many factions and factions within factions, 
each one using a different sublema. The lema or sublema is a short phrase which 
expresses the group's particular aspiration or political program. In a general 
election for a high office the votes obtained by all the sublemas within a party are 
counted for the major party, but the candidate of any sublema who receives the 
most votes wins the election. 
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sibility of unification by other means." It was difficult to determine how the Na- 
cionalistas would solve their differences; however, there appeared to be two defi- 
nite movements. One was the electoral alliance among Herrerista Martin Eche- 
goyen, Pedro P. Berro of the UBD, and Daniel Fernandez Crespo of the Movimiento 
Popular Nacionalista. The other principal Blanco grouping was made up of the 
Ruralistas, led by Benito Nardone, the Herrerista group supporting National Execu- 
tive Council chairman Eduardo Victor Haedo, anda small UBD group. Nardone was 
so busy with political issues that he even postponed his August trip to the United 
States in order to attend a Ruralista open meeting in Canelones. 


The Socialists rejected an invitation by the Communists to join forces, point- 
int out the fundamental differences between the two parties. According to the So- 
cialist weekly El Sol, the main difference was that the Socialists wanted to see 
the country "liberated" in its own way, while the Communists followed Moscow's 
orders blindly and even justified the Soviet "use of tanks against workers." 


The Colorados criticized the Blanco administration for having ordered two 
hundred automobiles from the United States without previous official approval. The 
automobiles were to have been imported duty free for $483,209 and used during the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council (IA-ECOSOC) conference (see below). 
After the conference they were to be sold at a big profit. Because of the Colorado 
criticism, the order was canceled, and it was said that the Ford Motor Company, 
with which the order had been placed, was suing Uruguay because the cars had al- 


ready been prepared for shipment according to instructions and could not be sold 
elsewhere. 


Another sour note was sounded when the outspoken National Councilor Benito 
Nardone strongly criticized the National Executive Council over his own radio sta- 
tion. Some of his colleagues openly bemoaned the fact that nothing could be done to 
stop him, since he was protected by his immunity as a national councilor. Batllista 
(List 15) Ledo Arroyo Torres and Nationalista Independiente Héctor Payssé Reyes 
suggested that Nardone's immunity could be circumvented by holding the radio sta- 
tion responsible for what one of its speakers, "Chico Tazo" (Nardone), had said. 


The Punta del Este Conference. Before and during the IA-ECOSOC confer- 
ence (see INTERNATIONAL), National Executive Council President Haedo urged 
President Kennedy to attend the meetings. He offered the U.S. chief executive a 
mansion in Punta del Este for use during his stay in Uruguay. As host, it was also 
Haedo's privilege to open the conference. His speech repeated what he had already 
told American Ambassador Adlai Stevenson, "Those who think we are gathering 
here in a beggarly attitude are mistaken. We all feel capable of continuing the 
fight for democracy and the betterment of our peoples even without this conference." 





» Héctor Lorenzo Lozada, head of the Uruguayan delegation, outlined his na- 
tion's needs at the conference, saying that housing was the most urgent need, es- 
pecially around Montevideo. More and better highways were next in importance. 
Schools in the interior and electric power generating plants also needed urgent at- 
tention. All the projects, according to Lozada, would require some "$200 million 
right away, just to get started." Lozada expected the United States to make 50- 
year loans at no interest or at very low interest rates. Another way in which the 
Uruguayans wanted the United States to help their country was by lowering or elim- 
inating the U.S. import tax on wool, Uruguay's major export. 
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The Uruguayan delegation collided head-on with the Cuban group several 
times. The first disagreement occurred on the opening day of the conference, 
when Cuba proposed "to establish an inter-American system of nationalization of 
schools." The first objection, which was backed by almost all the other countries, 
came from Uruguayan representative Eduardo Pons Etcheverry. Héctor Payssé 
Reyes also clashed with Cuba on the question of publicizing the Alliance for Prog- 
ress. Uruguayan Foreign Minister Homero Martinez Montero closed the meeting 
with an optimistic speech. After reviewing the history of all Pan-American move- 
ments, Martinez praised President Kennedy for having followed "the suggestion of 
another eminent statesman, Brazilian President Kubitschek, "in evaluating the re- 
ality of the Americas."* He reminded all present that Latin Americans are "quick 
in finding solutions but avoid the fatigue of planning and are limited in foresight." 
His final words, the last of the conference, were, "May everyone know how to ful- 
fill his obligation." 


Guevara in Uruguay. About 3,000 people awaited the arrival of Cuban Min- 
ister of Industrias Ernesto ("Che") Guevara at the airport on August 4. Bad 
weather delayed the scheduled landing, however, and the crowd, believing the gov- 
ernment had prohibited it, began signing anti-Yankee songs and raising Cuban flags. 
Even after his arrival, Guevara was a source of much concern to the government 
and many old anti-Cuban issues were renewed, the main antagonists being Coun- 
cilors Nardone and César Batlle Pacheco. In the National Executive Council, Gue- 
vara was declared persona non grata, but a motion to break diplomatic relations 
with Cuba and the Soviet Union was defeated. 





Punta del Este was the scene of several Fidelista and anti- Fidelista demon- 
strations. While speaking to a crowd which he believed to be friendly, Guevara 
became a target for bananas, stones, and tin cans. In another incident, some ac- 
tive Fidelistas were dispersed by the police before they were able to begin a dem- 
onstration. 


On August 4 the police and the metropolitan guard forcefully entered the 
headquarters of the Comité Central de la Unién de la Juventud Comunista. The 
reason for such a drastic measure was strange activity observed by the police 
several days before; they suspected that a demonstration was being prepared in 
connection with the arrival of U.S. Secretary of the Treasury C. Douglas Dillon. 
These suspicions were substantiated when a great deal of subversive printed mat- 
ter and a few weapons were confiscated by the police. 


In spite of many protests, Guevara was allowed to speak at the University of 
Montevideo. Taking advantage of the opportunity, he delivered a political speech 
which caused a riot outside the university. During the disturbance, Arbelio Rami- 
rez, a secondary school history teacher, was shot and killed. The entire nation 
made an issue of the crime, with the Communists blaming their enemies, and oth- 
ers blaming the Communists. Nardone accused the Socialist newspaper El Sol of 
having instigated the death of Ramirez by arousing the mob and suggested a break 
in diplomatic relations with Cuba. The Herrerista directorate blamed the incident 
on university authorities who had permitted Guevara to speak, while others said 
that the National Executive Council should have forbidden the speech. The events 





* 
This was a reference to Operation Pan America, proposed by President 
Kubitschek of Brazil in 1958. 
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sparked a student rally to honor "Martyr Hungary" at which the famous Hungarian 
leader Bela Fabian expressed regret that the university had not allowed him to 
speak on behalf of liberty but had allowed Guevara to defend Communism. 


Loans from Abroad. Early in August the Inter-American Development Bank 
(IDB) approved a loan of $5,743,000 to expand the water system of Montevideo. 
The loan would be repaid over a 20-year period at 5-3/4% annual interest. The 
actual cost of the project was estimated at 166,844,000 pesos (11 pesos = $1), of 
which 39.6% would be covered by the IDB loan, 49. 4% by the Uruguayan Govern- 
ment, and the remainder by different international and private lending agencies, 
among them the First National City Bank of New York. It was pointed out that 
only 80% of the families in Montevideo had adequate drinking water supplies. The 
expansion program would triple the existing water supply and allow the current 
summer per capita consumption of 220 liters to be increased to equal that of other 
large Latin American cities. 





Establecimientos Frigorificos del Cerro (EFSCA), a government- supported 
meat-packing plant, borrowed $640,000 from the IDB Fund for Special Operations 
to help finance improvements and additions in its plants. EFCSA was organized 
by former employees of Swift and Armour after these two companies closed their 
plants in 1958; since then they had handled almost 50% of Uruguayan meat exports. 


During the IA~-ECOSOC conference, Fernando Secco Aparicio, president of 
a new meat-packing plant being constructed near Tacuaremb6, spoke with Dillon 
and Felipe Herrera, president of the IDB, and requested foreign capital to assist 
in the industrialization of the meat-packing industry of northern Uruguay. After 


the conference, several representatives of the IDB went to Tacuarembé to study 
the needs of the new plant. 


Several sources confirmed the resistance of some foreign loan organizations 
to the financing of the most important Uruguayan project, the northern Salto Grande 
hydroelectric plant. The reasons given were that similar works in other Latin 
American areas had higher priority and that the Uruguayan Government was not 
fulfilling its financial obligations abroad on time. Many people feared that if the 
Salto Grande plant were not built, Uruguay would soon be short of electrical energy 
for industrial purposes. Several Uruguayan economic leaders claimed that without 
the Salto Grande dam, national progress would be impossible. 


Rural Production Improved. Convinced that Uruguay could never find bet- 
ter sources of income than agriculture and livestock, in 1959 the Blanco govern- 
ment had begun two plans which were showing excellent results. The first one, 
called the Puig Plan (named for its originator, Minister of Agriculture and Live- 
stock Carlos V. Puig), was intended to encourage exporters to process their wool 
in Uruguay rather than in foreign plants. Another objective was to foster the use 
of more fertilizers for better crops and to convince farmers to cultivate more 
land. Both fertilizers and seeds were heing supplied at low cost by the government 
to encourage farmers to accept the plan. Government subsidization of the Puig 
Plan had been financed by a new tax on greasy wool exports. The second plan, 
known as the Livestock Improvement Plan, was designed to produce better meat 
and wool by improving pasturage and combating cattle diseases. Experts from the 
U.N. Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) suggested the use of fertilizers 
with a higher phosphor content and more clover of a type which improves the soil 


and thus produces better pasturage. This plan had been financed by a World Bank 
loan and was proving very successful. 
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Reaction against the Protection of the Merchant Marine. A new law pro- 
tecting the nation's merchant marine (HAR, XIV: 649) provoked adverse reaction 
in the River Plate area. The Uruguayan Shipping Association, which represents 
foreign shipping concerns, protested against the "monopoly" created by the law. 
In Buenos Aires the measure was ridiculed, with one shipping company owner 
pointing out that Uruguay had only five ocean-going merchant vessels, and that the 
use of foreign vessels under the new law would require a long and costly certifica- 
tion process. 





PARAGUAY 


Opposition Progressing toward Unity. The Unién Nacional Paraguaya (UNP), 
a Liberal-Febrerista coalition in opposition to Paraguayan dictator Alfredo Stroess- 
ner, seemed to be making headway in August in its avowed goal (stressed by Lib- 
eral Party chairman Carlos Pastore in June--HAR, XIV: 554) of uniting all parties 
opposed to the dictatorship. The UNP was host at meetings in Buenos Aires which 
included representatives of both the Movimiento Social Demécrata Cristiano, com- 
posed chiefly of dissident members of Stroessner's own official Colorado Party, 
and the Movimiento 14 de Mayo, made up of dissident Liberal and Febrerista Party 
members who favored more violent opposition to Stroessner than that approved by 
their respective parties. The meetings were called to discuss the points of cooper- 
ation necessary among all the parties if the Stroessner regime were to be success- 
fully overthrown. The opposition factions were united in their belief in the need 
for "active'' opposition to Stroessner, in their anger at Adlai Stevenson's assess- 
ment of the Paraguayan situation following a brief visit to Asuncién in June, and in 
their stand against further U.S. economic aid to the dictator. 





Although it had formerly favored peaceful evolution rather than revolution in 
ousting the Stroessner dictatorship, the UNP this time neither squelched nor en- 
dorsed suggestions that an armed revolt might be necessary. The consensus among 
the participants seemed to be that military action "might become a regrettable ne- 
cessity in the future, if peaceful means should fail to accomplish their purpose. 


All the opposition representatives expressed anger at the report Stevenson 
made to President Kennedy following his Asunci6én visit. Their ire, however, was 
directed at Stroessner rather than at Stevenson. Although cool toward Stroessner 
and outspoken against "dictatorships" during his recent visit, Stevenson told Pres- 
ident Kennedy on his return that he had noticed "good official disposition for evolu- 
tion toward democracy" in Paraguay. According to opposition leaders, Stroessner 
had become adept at promising the immediate institution of democratic processes, 
especially to U.S. visitors, and then clamping down harder than ever with his 
"tyrannical" practices, a premise borne out by the increased curtailment of civil 
rights in Paraguay after Stevenson's departure. Giving further support to the op- 
position stand was the official extension of the state of siege on August 25 for an- 
other 90 days because of the continued existence of "the causes that had determined 
its implementation.'' The Paraguayan state of siege had been in effect continuously 
since May 1959 (HAR, XII: 291-2). 


Both the UNP and individual Liberal and Febrerista Party members (the latter 
had been denied entrance to the actual meetings because they had no official stand- 
ing) sent written declarations opposing further U.S. economic aid to Paraguay to 
the Inter-American Economic and Social Council conference being held at Punta 
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del Este, Uruguay (see INTERNATIONAL). The UNP statements reiterated the 
belief that such aid harmed the Paraguayan citizenry and aided only Stroessner. 
They declared in addition that until such time as Paraguay had a "representative 
and democratic" form of government, it should be barred from participation in 
the Alliance for Progress program. 


Communists Arrested. Asuncidén police announced the arrest of 17 mem- 
bers of a Communist group reportedly engaged in the organization of guerrilla 
bands in Paraguay. The police report stated that the leader of the group, Livio 
Enrique Gonzdlez Santander, had been in Moscow in 1959. Gonzalez Santander 
was also a representative of the Central Committee of the Communist Party in 
the Frente Unido de Liberacién Nacional, a reputedly "Fidelista" party not fa- 
vored by the other Paraguayan opposition parties. According to Paraguayan offi- 
cials, the arrest of this group of Communist "agitators" had been the most impor- 
tant step in their campaign to suppress Communist activities in Paraguay. 





Favorable Balance of Trade. Paraguay recorded a favorable balance of 
trade amounting to $546,000 in May, reducing the over-all unfavorable balance 
for the first five months of 1961 to $1,090,000. During the same period in 1960, 
the over-all unfavorable balance had been $4,643,000. This was the first month 
since the end of 1959 that a favorable trade balance had been achieved. The im- 
provement was attributed to a lower over-all level of imports, plus larger lumber, 
cotton, and meat-product exports. 








U.S. Wheat Purchased. Paraguay and the United States signed an agree- 
ment under the Food for Peace program calling for the delivery of 80,000 tons of 
wheat to Paraguay for a total value of $6.9 million, including the cost of transpor- 
tation. Of this amount, 60% was to be paid for, in guaranies, over a period of 20 
years; the remaining 40% would be a subsidy to the Paraguayan Government. This 
would represent a considerable savings of foreign exchange for Paraguay, which 
imported wheat in 1960 valued at $4,274,000. 


BRAZIL 


Quadros' Resignation. All other events in Brazil became of minor impor- 
tance when on August 25, seven years and one day after the suicide of former 
President Getalio Vargas, JAanio Quadros announced his resignation as President 
of Brazil. There was a strange similarity between the text of Quadros' resigna- 
tion and Vargas' suicide note. Quadros stated that he had been overcome by re- 
action and crushed by opponents at home and abroad, while Vargas had placed the 
blame for his defeat on international economic and financial groups. There the 
Similarity appeared to end. Whereas Vargas had assured the end of his career, 
it was probable that Quadros intended his move as a means of strengthening his 
hold on Brazil. Subsequent events at least considerably delayed his influence on 
Brazilian history, for Congress quickly voted to accept his resignation, and on 
August 28 he sailed for England. 





The announcement of President Quadros' resignation came as a surprise 
and shock to Brazil and to the world. There were no prior indications that such 
an event was coming and no visible build-up of opposition sufficient to force such 
action. The immediate cause was apparently Quadros' invitation to Cuban Minis- 
ter of Industries Ernesto ("Che") Guevara to visit Brazil on his return from the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council (IA-ECOSOC) conference in Uruguay 
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(see INTERNATIONAL). Guevara was honored with Brazil's highest decoration, 
the Cruzeiro do Sul. Brazilian conservative elements felt that this was carrying 
the government's neutralist foreign policy too far. Governor Carlos Lacerda of 
Guanabara State (city of Rio de Janeiro) flew to Brasilia to try to convince Quadros 
that his attitude was anti-American and not in the best Christian and traditional in- 
terests of Brazil. He was unable to see the President, however, so returned to 
Rio de Janeiro. 


Whereas Lacerda had supported Quadros in his presidential campaign, he 
now announced that he would lead a movement against his foreign policy, even to 
the point of resigning as governor, if necessary. Lacerda further stated that by 
decorating the "bandit'' who had voted at Punta del Este "against all aid for Bra- 
zil's Northeast, " Quadros had insulted U.S. Secretary of the Treasury C. Douglas 
Dillon, whose efforts had resulted in the $2,000 million in aid to Brazil. Finally, 
Lacerda accused Minister of Justice Oscar Pedroso d'Horta of attempting a coup 
d'état in order to give Quadros increased powers. In a television address on Au- 
gust 24 Pedroso d'Horta denied the charge. Lacerda's accusations aroused sharp 
public reaction. 


Whereas the Guevara incident appeared to be the actual trigger for the resig- 
nation, a series of events had been frustrating Quadros for some time in his at- 
tempt to steer Brazil into what he considered its rightful place in history. Internally, 
he had instituted an austerity program to combat the inflation inherited from former 
President Juscelino Kubitschek. This economic reform was one of the primary re- 
quirements for aid from the International Monetary Fund. An important instrument 
in achieving this end had been Instruction 204 of the Superintendéncia da Moeda e 
do Crédito (SUMOC), which had reduced and gradually eliminated a series of arti- 
ficial subsidies on imports and exports. Instruction 204 had caused an increase in 
the cost of living and had stimulated opposition from labor, leftists, and Commu- 
nists. Further, Quadros had reduced government payrolls and had required an in- 
crease in working hours for federal employees. In accordance with his "new broom" 
election symbol, he had ordered extensive investigations of corruption. The results 
of these investigations had uncovered graft in high places, even involving Vice 
President Joao Goulart. Recently, Quadros had raised income taxes in the higher 
income brackets and had tightened income-tax collection methods. This naturally 
caused resentment in a country where few paid their full tax assessment. Quadros 
had also announced plans for agrarian reform, thus raising opposition among the 
large landholders. 


Quadros' “neutralist" foreign policy, which was believed to be at least in 
part an attempt to pacify leftist elements who opposed his austerity program, had 
aroused the opposition of conservatives and others who favored a stronger alliance 
with the West. Brazil had opened trade negotiations with practically all of the 
Communist bloc countries, although the actual trade conducted had been small. In 
addition, Quadros had announced the impending resumption of diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet Union and had supported the proposal to debate the admission of 
Communist China to the United Nations at the next meeting of the General Assem- 
bly. Vice President Goulart had been sent on a goodwill mission to Red China. 


Although supported in his election campaign by the Unido Democratica Na- 
cional (UDN) and minor parties, Quadros had basically been elected to the Presi- 
dency as an independent. He had announced that he would not attempt to form a 
majority bloc in Congress but would allow Congress to vote on each piece of legis- 
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lation according to its individual merits. In practice, he had had difficulty in 
gaining Congressional support for his legislative program. This was seriously 
delaying the implementation of his policies, and there was ample evidence that he 
had grown impatient with the delays. All of this added emphasis to Lacerda's 
charge that Quadros, through Pedroso d'Horta, was planning a coup d'état. Re- 
calling life under former dictator Vargas, Brazilians were seriously concerned 
by the possibility that Quadros would assume dictatorial powers. Quadros may 
have realized that a coup was not feasible unless backed by popular demand. 


The final consideration in Quadros' resignation was the state of his health. 
It was rumored that a recent eye operation in Europe had not been completely suc- 
cessful and that the eye required further treatment. Quadros had worked long 
hours under the most trying conditions, and it was stated that he was approaching 
a nervous breakdown. Finally, there was the unfounded rumor that he had cancer. 
There was no conclusive evidence, however, that health was the direct cause of 
his resignation. 


President Quadros began the day of his resignation by reviewing a military 
parade to commemorate Soldiers' Day. Later in the day, he conferred at length 
with his military advisers--War Minister Marshal Odilio Denys, Navy Minister 
Admiral Silvio Heck, and Minister of the Air Force Brigadier Gabriel Grum Moss-- 
reportedly informing them of his intention to resign. At 3 p.m. Quadros' message 
of resignation was read simultaneously in both the Senate and the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. Congress quickly voted to accept the resignation, and Quadros and his family 
flew to Cumbica Air Base near Sio Paulo, the commander of which was a personal 


friend. All civilian members of Quadros' Cabinet resigned. The military minis- 


ters did not. Treasury Minister Clemente Mariani Bittencourt was subsequently 
retained. 


When news of the resignation was made public, riots occurred in Recife, 
and the American Embassy in Rio de Janeiro was stoned. At demonstrations in 
major cities, including Brasilia, there were demands that Quadros be reinstated. 
Peace was restored with the help of the military. The Brazilian press began 
speculating on the causes of the resignation, listing as possibilities pressure from 
the military, a reaction to Lacerda's criticism, foreign influences, or a combina- 
tion of all these factors. When these charges appeared to be groundless, much of 
the press later accused Quadros of desertion. 


Article 79 of the Brazilian constitution states that the President shall be re- 
placed, in case of impediment, and succeeded, in case of vacancy in office, by the 
Vice President. In case of impediment or vacancy in office of both the President 
and the Vice President, the speaker of the Chamber of Deputies, the vice-president 
of the Senate, and the chief justice of the Supreme Court shall be called, in that or- 
der, to exercise the Presidency. In case of vacancy in office of the President and 
Vice President, an election shall be held 60 days after the occurrence of the last 
vacancy. If the vacancies occur in the second half of the presidential term, Con- 
gress shall elect for both offices 30 days after the last vacancy. In either case 
those elected shall complete the terms of their predecessors. At the time of 
Quadros' resignation, Vice President Goulart was absent from the country on his 
goodwill mission to Communist China. Ranieri Mazilli, speaker of the Chamber 
of Deputies, was therefore installed by Congress as temporary President. It was 
generally known that the military opposed the assumption of the Presidency by 
Goulart because of his record as a leftist and an inflationary spender. The military 
had forced Vargas to remove Goulart as Minister of Labor in 1953. Reports indi- 
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cated that the military intended to prevent Goulart's return to Brazil so that the 
Vice Presidency might be declared vacant and elections held. 


During the period between Quadros' resignation and the end of August, five 
personalities or groups took part in the struggle for power in Brazil. They were 
Quadros; Congress, under Acting President Mazilli*; the military ministers, with 
Denys as spokesman; Goulart; and a group of Goulart supporters in Rio Grande do 
Sul led by the Vice President's brother-in-law, Governor Leonel Brizzola. 


On August 26 ex-President Quadros left Cumbica Air Base by car for the 
coastal resort town of Guaruja, near Santos. The secrecy surrounding his move- 
ments, plus the heavy military guard which excluded newsmen from Cumbica, led 
to the rumor that Quadros was, in effect, under military arrest. However, he was 
visited before his departure from Cumbica by four state governors, including Car- 
los Carvalho Pinto of Sio Paulo, who later told newsmen that Quadros had assured 
him that he had not resigned because of pressure from the military. Quadros left 
Santos for London on August 28 on the ship "Uruguay Star." He again apparently 
linked himself to Vargas when, as he boarded the ship, he stated, "President Ge- 
tilio Vargas was right when he said, 'They send me away, but I will return." By 
month's end the consensus was that Quadros had resigned of his own free will, 
probably in order to be recalled by popular acclaim and given increased executive 
powers. If this were true, he had made a great political miscalculation. Instead 
of being recalled, he was condemned as a deserter and quitter who had thrown his 
country into great crisis and possible civil war. 


Vice President Goulart was in Singapore at the time of the resignation. He 
had just completed an official visit to Communist China after a stop in Moscow. 
As he left Singapore by commercial airliner for London, he announced that he was 
returning to Brazil to assume the Presidency. Meanwhile, the Communist Chinese 
radio announced that Goulart had spoken in the warmest terms of Communist China, 
its government, its people, and its fight against "imperialism"; the radio then 
termed "U.S. imperialism" the common enemy of both China and Brazil. These 
reports did little to inspire confidence for Goulart in Brazil, where, before his 
trip, he had reportedly taken steps to merge his labor party, Partido Trabalhista 


Brasileiro (PTB), with the Peasant Leagues in the Northeast and the illegal but 
active Communist Party. 


Goulart subsequently changed his preliminary destination from London to 
Paris, arriving there on August 27. On the next day, he announced from that city 
that he already considered himself the President of Brazil but would delay his de- 
cision to return until he conferred with a congressional committee then hastening 
to Paris from Brazil. In another statement on August 29, after the conference, 
he reiterated his previous statement, but indicated that he was not averse to com- 
promise. On August 30, Goulart arrived in New York. At a hectic press confer- 
ence, he stated that he would return to Brazil as soon as possible, that he wanted 
legality and order, not civil war for Brazil, and—in response to a question—that he 
was not a Communist. After a trip down the west coast of South America to Lima 
and then Buenos Aires, month's end found Brazil's constitutional President in 
Montevideo, still undecided as to how and when he would return to assume his of- 
fice. From Montevideo, Goulart assured the world that his government would not 
be Communist but would be based on traditional democracy and Christianity. 





* 
The name is sometimes spelled Mazzilli. 
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Meanwhile, there was doubt in Brazil during the period from August 26 to 31 
as to whether or not Goulart would be permitted to return. The actions of the mil- 
itary as represented by the three military ministers were the main reasons for this 
doubt. War Minister Denys emerged as their leader and spokesman. Prior to the 
resignation, the military had been generally staying out of politics, with the excep- 
tion of a few who had been coddled by the previous administration. Quadros had 
awarded high positions to military officers. Almost immediately after the resigna- 
tion and the resulting riots and confusion, the military took effective charge of the 
country under the constitutional provision that the military is responsible for inter- 
nal security and order.* Strict censorship was imposed on newspapers and radio 
stations. An issue of Rio de Janeiro's major daily Correio da Manha was seized 
before it reached the street. Other newspapers also had issues seized both before 
and after they were released for sale. Many of them left large blank sections to 
show where censors had deleted stories. Most radio and television stations broad- 
cast only music or routine programs without news significance. Many stations 
were shut down, some voluntarily and some not. Censorship was most severe in 
Guanabara State, where it was ordered by Governor Lacerda. Because of this, 
Lacerda quickly lost the popularity which he had gained through his encounter with 
Quadros. Armed troops were on street corners in all the major cities. Martial 


law,. while not declared, appeared to be in effect. In this way, order was main- 
tained. 


In spite of external appearances, the original vaguely-phrased pronounce- 
ments of the military were interpreted to mean that, although the military forces 
did not approve of Goulart, they favored his inauguration in order to keep faith 
with the constitution. Then on August 27 Marshal Henrique Teixeira Lott, former 
War Minister and Quadros' opponent in the 1960 Presidential elections, was ar- 
rested along with two major generals and one brigadier general. Their "crime" 
was their demand that the constitution be respected, and an appeal to the people to 
resist an alleged effort by Marshal Denys to prevent Goulart from assuming the 
Presidency. It was rumored that the military planned to arrest Goulart if he re- 
turned to Brazil. Denys assured the country that the military would work to pre- 
serve order but would urge Goulart to surrender his rights in order to make way 
for general elections. A naval task force, led by the aircraft carrier "Minas 
Gerais," left Rio and headed south, ostensibly on normal maneuvers. On Au- 
gust 28 the military officially announced its opposition to Goulart in a message to 
Acting President Mazilli. The message stated that, in fulfillment of their respon- 
sibility to defend the constitution and maintain law and order, the Armed Forces 
of Brazil "announced the absolute inadvisability of the return of Vice President 
Jo&o Goulart in the present situation." The message cited Goulart's past record 
and expressed the officers' concern for the "fall of democracy."' The message 
was signed by Marshal Denys, Admiral Heck, and Brigadier Grum Moss. The 
naval force which left Rio on August 27 was reported headed for Porto Alegre, the 
capital of Rio Grande do Sul. The next day, August 29, Denys denied reports of 
the insubordination of the Third Army in Rio Grande do Sul. 


By August 30 an insurrection was evident in the Third Army and Fifth Air 
Region, which together controlled the states of Rio Grande do Sul, Santa Catarina, 
and Parana. The First Army, with headquarters in Rio de Janeiro, declared its 





* 
Article 177 of the constitution says, "It is the mission of the Armed Forces 
to defend the country and guarantee the constitutional powers and law and order." 
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support of Marshal Denys. No announcements were reported from the remaining 
armies. The military chiefs meanwhile announced that they would support a par- 
liamentary system of government. 


The last day of the month saw the definite threat of civil war and a continued 
weakening of the position of the military ministers. It was reported that the Sec- 
ond Army in Sao Paulo had been ordered to attack the Third Army. There were 
numerous reports of military movements and unconfirmed reports of minor skir- 
mishes in the south. Additional naval units were dispatched toward Porto Alegre. 
General José Machado Lopes, Third Army Commander, was ordered to report to 
Brasilia or be charged with desertion. The actions of the populace of Rio Grande 
do Sul indicated that they were preparing to fight (see below). There were indica- 
tions that military commanders of units subordinate to the loyal armies would not 
support the position of the military ministers. 


Within Congress there was a similar shift toward support of the constitution 
and a willingness to compromise. Acting President Mazilli appeared to be follow- 
ing the dictates of the military but had neither the desire nor the backing to become 
a dictator. On August 26 members of the PTB and a few individuals of the Partido 
Social Democratico (PSD) began voicing their support of Goulart and the constitu- 
tion. As military opposition to Goulart grew, so did congressional support for him. 
August 27 saw the first attempts at compromise, led by middle-of-the-road deputies 
who introduced the idea of some type of parliamentary system with reduced powers 
for the President and a Prime Minister selected by Congress. Congress voted to 
remain in permanent session during the emergency. On August 28 Mazilli trans- 
mitted to Congress the military's message implying that it would not allow Goulart 
to return. The vocal reaction of many deputies was violent. Mazilli also hinted 
at general elections and definitely declared that he would not be a candidate. Con- 
gress closed banks for what was announced to be a three-day "Bank Holiday," 
which dragged on into September. On August 29, Congress stalled off the military 
demand to amend the constitution by appointing a formal committee to study the 
proposal. A time limit of 48 hours was approved for the study. There was a meet- 
ing in Brasilia of the military ministers, party leaders, and the Acting President. 
No announcement of a solution was made, and apparently none was reached. Ex- 
President Kubitschek, now a senator from Goids, stated on August 30 that he 
doubted the ability of Congress to avert civil war by compromise. Despite this 
pronouncement, Congress spent most of the day discussing the parliamentary sys- 
tem. Kubitschek led the opposition. In a preliminary vote on August 31, no less 
than 263 deputies voted in favor of establishing such a system, with only ten a- 


gainSt; 35 in the Senate voted in favor, to 4 against. The final vote was scheduled 
for September 1. 


While Goulart was taking his circuitous route home in order to be near his 
stronghold, Rio Grande do Sul, and Congress was debating compromise, consid- 
erable support was growing for Goulart to assume the Presidency under the un- 
amended terms of the constitution. The pro-Goulart movement in Rio Grande do 
Sul was led by Governor Brizzola. On August 26, labor leaders throughout Brazil 
threatened a general strike if Goulart were not inaugurated. The next day, labor 
unions in Rio de Janeiro and S40 Paulo declared general strikes which did not take 
place. In Porto Alegre, Brizzola established a radio station, "A Voz da Legali- 
dade"" (The Voice of Legality), to combat the censorship imposed on news broad- 
casts. With the release of the military position paper, the people of Rio Grande 
do Sul gave every indication that they were preparing for a fight. On August 29 
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Third Army Commander Machado Lopes announced over"'A Voz da Legalidade" 
that he could no longer support the position of the War Minister and that the Third 
Army favored Goulart. A similar announcement came from the Fifth Air Region. 
The Third Army was believed to contain 60,000 to 70,000 troops out of Brazil's 
200,000-man army. The same day the PSD announced its support of Goulart, join- 
ing the PTB, which had supported him from the beginning. Mauro Borges Teixeira, 
governor of the state of Goids, in which Brasilia is located, announced that his 
state supported Goulart. Later he issued arms to civilians. 


On August 30, Governor Brizzola announced that he had ordered ships sunk 
so as to blockade Porto Alegre. General Machado Lopes rejected the War Minis- 
ter's orders to return to Brasilia and notified Denys that he would obey no further 
orders except from Goulart, the rightful President. In SAo Paulo, Governor Car- 
valho Pinto released a rather ambiguous statement indicating his support of the 
constitution. As previously stated, Kubitschek threw his support behind Goulart. 
The Second Army Commander in S40 Paulo, General Osvaldo Aranjo Mota, urged 
support of the parliamentary system. In a broadcast over "A Voz da Legalidade," 
Brizzola stated that his group did not want a civil war but would fight if necessary 
to support the constitution. By month's end seven governors had announced their 
support of Goulart. These were the governors of Rio Grande do Sul, Santa Cata- 
rina, Paranda, SAo Paulo, Goiads, and Pernambuco. 


Thus the end of August found Quadros out of the political picture, while Gou- 
lart waited in Montevideo to return and claim the Presidency as soon as he was 
assured that he would not be arrested or that he had sufficient force to win in a 
power struggle. The military high command retained physical control of the 
country excluding Rio Grande do Sul, Santa Catarina, and Parana, but they were 
finding it increasingly difficult to control the Armed Forces. Political support 
was rapidly building up in favor of the constitution and Goulart, and inopposition 


to the high command. Meanwhile, Congress had approved the initial stages of a 
compromise. 


Havana and Moscow. Cuban Premier Fidel Castro blamed Quadros’ resig- 
nation on "U.S. imperialism." In a radio broadcast, he called on Brazilians to 
solve the problem with a revolt similar to the Cuban Revolution. Castro also of- 
fered to provide troops and arms to the partisans of Goulart in the south. This 
pronouncement was a miscalculation which seriously diminished Castro's prestige 
in Brazil, although it may well have won for him the gratitude of Goulart. Cuba 
also made enemies by casting the lone dissenting vote at a conference of "uncom- 
mitted" nations in Belgrade, blocking a Brazilian delegation which had asked per- 
mission to attend the conference as an observer team. The Cubans based their 
action on the unstable conditions in Brazil. Here again, Cuba may have calculated 
that the delegation represented Janio Quadros and not Goulart. 





The Soviet Union attributed Quadros' resignation to the machinations of the 
United States and the Central Intelligence Agency. Like Castro, the Communist 
Party suffered a loss of prestige among Brazilian leftists. This was evident from 
the complete lack of activity by the illegal but normally active Brazilian Commu- 
nist Party. Washington issued a routine denial of the Communist charges. 


Future Foreign Policy in Doubt. Quadros had announced plans to trade with 
the Sino-Soviet bloc countries and to enter into diplomatic relations with them. His 
resignation left the future of this policy completely in doubt. Washington expressed 
deep concern about the future of U.S.-Brazilian relations. President Kennedy, 
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however, voiced his confidence in Brazil's ability to solve its own problems with- 
out external interference. 


Austerity or Inflation. Inflation reared its ugly head during the last days of 
August as a result of Quadros' resignation. The prime indicator of the economic 
unrest was the cruzeiro's drop to its lowest level, 300 to the dollar, on August 27, 
just prior to the bank holiday that began on August 28. The cruzeiro was being 
traded on the black market at 325 tothe dollar. In order to prevent the flight of 
capital, SUMOC 213 was issued. The ruling reduced import allotments from 
$50,000 to $20,000 per week and limited foreign investors to $250 per week on 
out-bound transactions. Instruction 213 also limited Brazilian banks toa maximum 
of $5,000 onall foreign negotiations to be processed through the Bank of Brazil. 





The orthodox austerity program followed by Quadros during his tenure, if 
continued, would be a strong pillar on which to base the solution to Brazil's press- 
ing economic problems. However, with the financial conservatives out and the 
likelihood of soft money structuralists moving into the economic limelight, the 
business climate in Brazil for the future appeared to be extremely risky. 


If the $2,000 million in loans promised by the United States, Europe, and 
Japan were delayed for an appreciable period, this in itself would be a crippling 
blow. Other factors which had added to the financial problems were the continued 
printing of money and the rising cost of living. Growing unrest would make it po- 
litically unpopular to continue the austerity program. 


Another indication of the business future was reflected in the sudden drop in 
coffee prices. Coffee futures fell 46 to 80 points on 140 lots. Despite the turmoil, 
subscribers to the International Coffee Agreement continued to prepare for the In- 
ternational Coffee Study Group conference which was scheduled for September to 
allocate coffee quotas. Jo&o Roberto Supleiry Hafers, who would represent Brazil 


at the meeting, indicated that the current political crisis would have no effect on 
the world coffee meeting. 


Many observers stated that the Alliance for Progress would be adversely 
affected by the Brazilian crisis. U.S. confidence in Brazil's future would doubt- 


less be shaken, particularly if the tax and land reforms initiated by Quadros were 
dropped. 


Goulart's Background. Jodo ("Jango") Goulart was born in Rio Grande do 
Sul on March 1, 1918, of wealthy rancher parents. He graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Porto Alegre Law School and entered politics at the age of 28, when he 
jumped on the Vargas bandwagon and helped to organize the PTB. He proved to be 
a shrewd politician, switching his position when advantageous and cooperating al- 
ternately with the Communists, fascists, and conservatives. He became Labor 
Minister in Vargas' second administration, but after the Army forced his resigna- 
tion in 1954 (HAR, VII, No. 2, p. 35), he toned down his aggressive manner and 
was elected Vice President under Kubitschek (HAR, VIII: 489. His PTB gave him 
the support of the labor movement, and he was re-elected Vice President when 
Quadros defeated his running mate Marshal Lott (HAR, XIII: 745). He fought 
openly with Quadros, who accused him of being involved in government scandals 
(HAR, XIV: 451). In spite of this, Quadros respected Goulart, whose political 
astuteness he never doubted, but the antagonism between the President and the 
Vice President was undoubtedly a factor in paralyzing the Quadros administration. 
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Text of Quadros' Resignation. "I am overcome by reaction and thus leave 
the Presidency. These seven months I have fulfilled my duty. I have fulfilled it 
day and night, working tirelessly, without prejudice or rancor. ButI have been 
frustrated in my efforts to lead this nation along the road of its true political and 
economic liberation, the only way possible with effective progress and social jus- 
tice, which is the right of the Brazilian people. I wanted a Brazil for Brazilians, 
and to accomplish this I had to attack the corruption, the lies, and the cowardice 
that subject the general interest to the desires and ambitions of groups or individ- 
uals, including foreign interests. However, I feel crushed. Terrible forces have 
come forward to oppose me and defame me under the guise of collaboration. If I 
maintained my post, I would not be able to maintain the confidence and tranquility 
necessary for the exercise of my authority. I personally believe that I would not 
be able to maintain the public peace. With my thoughts turned toward the people, 
the students, the workers, Brazilian people, I close this page of my life and of the 
national life. I do not lack the courage to resign. I leave with gratitude and an ap- 
peal. Gratitude to the companions inside and outside the government who fought 
with me and sustained me, and special gratitude to the Armed Forces, whose ex- 
emplary conduct in all instances I proclaim at this opportunity. The appeal is for 
order, harmony, respect, and esteem by each of my fellow countrymen for all 
others and by all for each one. Only in this way will we maintain the dignity of 
this country and the world. Only in this way will we maintain the dignity of our 
heritage and Christian destiny. I return now to my work as a lawyer and a teacher. 
Let us all work. There are many ways to serve our country. — J4nio Quadros." 





INTERNATIONAL 


Alliance for Progress. The much-heralded Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council (IA-ECOSOC) conference of economic and finance ministers took 
place in Punta del Este, Uruguay, from August 5 to 17. Present to discuss the 
terms and means of implementing President Kennedy's Alliance for Progress pro- 
gram were an estimated 600 delegates and observers from member nations of the 
Organization of American States (OAS), various development banks and organiza- 
tions, as well as representatives from Japan and a number of European countries. 
The conference was described by President Kennedy as "one of the most significant 
meetings in the history of the Western Hemisphere in this century." Earlier, U.S. 
Secretary of the Treasury C. Douglas Dillon had called it "proof that democracy 
and progress can go hand in hand."' Some U.S. conservatives, however, termed 
it "blackmail." Havana newsmen and some leftist newspapers in Latin America 
said that it was an effort by the United States to buy support for action against 
Cuba. It was, to a degree, all of these things, and more. It was recognition of 
the indisputable fact that Latin America was at a crossroads in history. 





The two protagonists who captured most of the headlines were Secretary Dil- 
lon and Cuban Minister of Industries Ernesto ("Che") Guevara. Both attempted to 
set the tone for the conference in their opening speeches. Dillon warned, "There 
is no place in our democratic way of life for institutions which benefit the few while 
denying the needs of the many."' Noting changes which would have to be made, the 
Secretary said that accelerated progress "will require a strengthening of tax sys- 
tems so that would-be evaders will know they face strict penalties, and so that 
taxes are assessed in accordance with ability to pay. It will require land reform 
so that under-utilized soil is put to full use and so that farmers can own their own 
land. It will require lower interest rates on loans to small farmers and small 
business. It will require greatly increased programs of education, housing, and 
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health." A further major goal was". . . the achievement of a substantial and sus- 
tained increase in per capita growth rates, the target for any Latin American coun- 
try to be set at not less than 2.5% per year.''* 


Finally reaching the words which the delegates had been anxiously awaiting, 
Dillon promised, "Looking to the years ahead, and to all sources of external fi- 
nancing. .. Latin America, if it takes the necessary internal measures, can rea- 
sonably expect its own efforts to be matched by an inflow of capital during the next 
decade amounting to at least $20,000 million. And most of this will come from pub- 
lic sources.'' The Latin American press interpreted this as a U.S. promise of 
$20,000 million for the next ten years. However, Dillon pointed out later that the 
United States would provide about $1,100 million a year for the next decade, or a 
total of $11,000 million; the remaining $9,000 million would come from other sources. 
It was hoped that private U.S. investors would put up $300 million; the World Bank, 
the Inter-American Development Bank (IDB), and other international agencies, an- 
other $300 million; and Europe and Japan, the final $300 million in investments to 
make up the necessary $900 million each year. On another occasion, Dillon said 
that this $20,000 million would be only one-fifth of the total amount invested in Latin 
America before 1972; $80,000 million more was expected to be produced publicly 
and privately in the countries themselves. ** 


With the notable exception of Guevara, the delegates responded to Dillon's 
speech with prolonged applause. Later, in his speech, Guevara attacked the Alli- 
ance for Progress at its most vulnerable point. After insisting that Cuba hoped 
that the Alliance would be successful in alleviating the poverty of Latin America, 
Guevara implied that the ministers were "selling out" and that if they agreed to 
condemn Cuba while accepting the money, they would be compromising not only 
their honor but their national sovereignty as well. This was the note upon which 
Guevara continued to play throughout the conference, in the assembly as well as in 
the back-room caucuses and cocktail parties where the key decisions were made. 
(For further information on the contents of Guevara's speech, see p. 692.) 


Juan de Onis, Latin American correspondent for the New York Times, de- 
scribed the opening speeches by the chief delegates as "full of revolutionary bold- 
ness, frank self-criticism, and practical proposals."' These glowing terms partic- 
ularly fitted two speeches: those of Radl Prebisch of the U.N. Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America (ECLA), and Felipe Herrera of the IDB. The President of 
Uruguay's National Executive Council, Eduardo Victor Haedo, who opened the 
conference on behalf of the host nation, grated on some U.S. nerves by announcing 
that ‘never before has the responsibility of powerful nations whose prosperity has 








. 
Dillon later pointed out that, since population increases averaged about 2.5% 


a year in Latin America, this would mean an overall economic growth rate exceed- 
ing 5%. 


** 

It was an impressive promise compared to the past U.S. record in Latin 
America. Addressing the Graduate School of Business at Columbia University in 
August, Assistant Secretary of Commerce Rowland Burnstan pointed out that U.S. 
Government nonmilitary assistance to Latin America in the postwar period 1945 
through 1960 had amounted to a little over $4,000 million. Deducting repayments 
and attrition, this totaled only about $2,500 million, of which about one-third was 
in the form of grants and two-thirds in loans. 
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often been built on the poverty of the under-developed countries been so concrete 
and clear.'' Some delegates took the opportunity to use the Punta del Este lectern 
to bring up political issues relating to their particular country. Panama, for ex- 
ample, discussed the Canal Zone; Bolivia pressed for an outlet to the Pacific; and 
Guatemala once again claimed British Honduras (see PANAMA, BOLIVIA, and 
GUATEMALA). 


The conferees divided themselves into working groups to hammer out the 
details of the Alliance for Progress. There were five key issues: long-range 
and short-range plans for economic and social development; Latin American eco- 
nomic integration; problems relating to the stabilization of export prices; plans for 
an annual examination of problems and progress; and the discussion of an intensi- 
fied public relations program to promote acceptance of and cooperation with the 


Alliance for Progress. Of the five issues, only the last was directly opposed by 
Cuba. 


Apparently to avoid charges of economic imperialism, the U.S. delegation 
had decided to avoid openly dictating the conditions of the Alliance. Consequently, 
after a week of behind-the-scenes bustle, confusion, suspicion, and wounded na- 
tional and personal pride, American conservatives could point out that the United 
States had offered much and received little. 


The most controversial issue was the method of controlling the allocation of 
funds. The "big nations" (led by Mexico, Argentina, and Brazil) joined forces to 
reject a U.S.-backed proposal to create a commission of "seven wise men" to ap- 
prove national development programs. They suggested instead that a panel of ex- 
perts from the IDB be formed to play an advisory rather than a directorial role. 
Then the "small nations" (led by Uruguay, Ecuador, and Bolivia) counter-proposed 
that the U.S. plan be followed but with a three-man authoritative commission com- 
posed of one man from the IDB, one from the OAS, and one from ECLA. It was 
alleged that the United States had instigated the smaller nations' "rebellion" with 
the help of ECLA's Prebisch. U.S. officials insisted that the small-nation pro- 
posal was "spontaneous."' Then it was reported that Mexico and Brazil were on 
the brink of accepting a compromise, but Argentina would not yield. Finally, after 
20 hours of caucusing, Argentina won. A panel of nine high-level experts, to be 
appointed by the IA~ECOSOC on the joint nomination of the Secretary General of 
the OAS, the president of the IDB, and the executive secretary of ECLA, was cre- 
ated. If governments wished to do so, they could present their programs to an ad 
hoc committee, composed of no more than three members from the panel, together 
with an equal number of experts not on the panel. The recommendation of the com- 
mittee would not be binding. The larger nations, perhaps partially responding to 
Guevara's goading, had made it clear that they would direct their own economic 
programs. Indicative of the "big nation" attitude was a statement by Mexico's 
Secretary of the Treasury Antonio Ortiz Mena upon his return to Mexico City: "The 
sovereignty of Mexico was maintained immaculate at the Punta del Este conference." 


A U.S. delegate remarked later in Washington that 'wise men or not, the money 
still has to come from here." 


After the dust of the "wise men" squabble had settled, the small nations de- 
manded their pound of flesh. According to the New York Journal of Commerce, 
these countries had been convinced that if they led the fight against the "big nations, "' 
they would be provided with "emergency funds" within 60 days for crash programs. 
The potential crisis was settled when the United States reversed an earlier announce- 
ment and pledged to spend $1,000 million within six months (rather than a year), 
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much of it on crash programs. To meet the 60-day demand, the U.S. delegation 
promised that $150 million would be immediately available for projects of an emer- 
gency nature. Countries listed as needing immediate emergency aid were Bolivia, 
Paraguay, and Haiti. The Alliance for Progress Charter draft was reworded to 
state that priority would be given to the countries with the lowest relative develop- 
ment. 


Throughout the conference, delegates and reporters kept a close watch on 
the maneuverings of the U.S. and Cuban groups. On many issues, Premier Pedro 
Beltran of Peru promoted the U.S. cause, and on two occasions he made headlines, 
once by arguing vigorously with Guevara during the selection of officers, and later 
by prohibiting him from entering a caucus room (see PERU). Brazilian Finance 
Minister Clemente Mariani backed Guevara on several occasions (see below) and 
issued a statement praising Guevara's contribution to the conference. 


After the initial speeches, the U.S. and Cuban delegations avoided a serious 
confrontation, both apparently trying to keep from antagonizing other delegations. 
There was much press speculation about Guevara's attitude and his efforts to pro- 
mote a "co-existence policy." On one occasion Guevara and U.S. presidential ad- 
viser on Cuba Richard Goodwin conversed briefly at a cocktail party. After repeated 
questions from reporters, Washington spokesmen admitted that the two men had 
talked but “only for 20 or 25 minutes."' Argentine Foreign Minister Adolfo Mugica, 
however, said that they had spoken for three hours (see ARGENTINA). 


Tad Szulc of the New York Times reported that "a number" of Latin Ameri- 
can countries were pressuring Dillon and other U.S. delegates to accept the idea of 
"friendly co-existence."' According to private reports, U.S. delegates often re- 
sponded to these pleas for a new line toward Cuba with the argument that the con- 
ference was economic, not political, and that the subject of coexistence could per- 
haps be discussed later. Brazil disturbed Beltran and Dillon by leading a move to 
get Cuba to sign the Charter. It was speculated that this was the principal reason 
why several nations opposed any oblique political condemnation of Cuba in the 
Charter and even suggested that Cuba be included on the list of recipient countries. 
A Beltran-sponsored statement in the Charter in favor of "honest and periodic elec- 
tions" was deleted; however, the Declaration (a separate document) did include the 
phrase "The Alliance is established on the basic principle that free men working 
through the institution of representative democracy can best satisfy men's aspira- 
tions..." 





Secretary Dillon dropped the "politics later" line on the last day of the con- 
ference, after the signing of the Charter, by charging that Cuba was "under the 
control of a foreign power--namely, the Soviet Union." Nevertheless, by the end 
of the conference it was clear that there would be no OAS foreign ministers' meet- 
ing to deal with Cuba in the near future (see COLOMBIA). 


On August 17, the final draft of the Alliance for Progress agreement, the 
26-page Charter of Punta del Este, was signed. The Charter and 14 appended 
resolutions had been distilled from the original draft drawn up by Argentina, Chile, 
Brazil, Mexico, and Peru, plus some 75 resolutions and 79 amendments added 
during the conference. In addition to the Charter, the three-page Declaration to 
the Peoples of America, which summarized the longer document, was signed. 

The Declaration and the Charter announced ten basic goals for the signatory na- 
tions. The delegates pledged to speed economic development in order to achieve 
living standards approaching those of industrialized nations; to build decent homes 
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for urban and rural workers; to promote legal land reform, creating agricultural 
units of "practical" size and providing credit and technical aid to peasants; to end 
illiteracy by providing at least six years of free schooling for all children and by 
expanding secondary, technical, and university education on a vast scale; to elimi- 
nate slums, prevent disease, and fight epidemics; to reform tax laws in order to 
equalize the tax burden, and to provide punishment for evaders; to maintain mone- 
tary policies which “will protect the purchasing power of the greatest number of 
people and guarantee the greatest possible stability of prices"; to find a quick and 
lasting solution to the problem of fluctuating prices for Latin American exports; to 
speed up the economic integration of Latin America; and, finally, "to stimulate 
private enterprise so that excess labor will be absorbed and unemployment reduced." 
The last point was included despite an attempt by Cuba and Bolivia to make it read 
"to stimulate public and private enterprise." 


One of the most remarkable factors about the conference was the manner in 
which press observers analyzed the maneuvers of the participants and the day-to- 
day drama of the meetings. Some editors and commentators in the United States, 
perhaps expecting too much, tended to deprecate the accomplishments of the dele- 
gates. Two results expected by many editors were that the conference would 
counter the Cuban example by providing for rapid Hemispheric social and economic 
development and that the conference would promote a Hemispheric common front 
to deal forcefully with Cuba. The Copley News Service indignantly speculated that 
the principal aim of Latin America was "to please Fidel Castro." The conservative 
Buenos Aires daily La Prensa criticized the deletion of the "free elections" phrase 
from the Charter but praised the general tone of the conference and the Charter. 
Peru's Beltran told a press conference that he considered the results of the confer- 


ence "formidable" and "a great step forward." James N. Wallace of the Wall 
Street Journal pointed to the "conspicuous absence of specific talk about the in- 
ternal reforms in Latin lands that are supposed to be a key part of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration's Alliance for Progress." Admitting later that no one really expected 
detailed reform promises from the Latin Americans, he commented, "There is no 
illusion among U.S. envoys here that the Latins are ready to plunge any time soon 
into reforms that really hurt, such as tighter tax enforcement." 








New York Times correspondent Onis reported that observers representing 
U.S. private capital and banking interests had expressed disappointment that the 
Charter made only four passing references to private capital and contained no 
"clear declaration of the desirability of private investment, either foreign or na- 
tional." Visi6n magazine supported this report, commenting that many represent- 
atives of free enterprise felt that the accent on planning was one more step against 
private capitalism in the Hemisphere. The London Economist frankly doubted that 
either the United States or the Latin American countries could keep the promises 
they had made and wondered if "Harvard economists" were going to be able to 
change the outlook of the oligarchy, "who hold 80% of the land, have $10,000 mil- 
lion in European banks, and control the Latin American congresses." The inde- 
pendent Diario de Hoy of El Salvador challenged the entire atmosphere of the con- 


ference, saying "the last thing we need is a social revolution--we need greater 
mechanization." 


The review Cuadernos published a signed letter which applauded the "new 
attitude" of the United States. The list of signers included Victor RaGl Haya de la 
Torre of Peru's Aprista Party, former President of Costa Rica José Figueres, 
Aureliano Sanchez Arango of Cuba's exile Triple "A" organization, Juan Bosch 
and Angel Miolan of the Partido Revolucionario Dominicano, Enrique Lacayo Far- 
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fan of Nicaragua's outlawed Partido Liberal Independiente, Carlos Pastore and 
Justo Prieto of the repressed Paraguayan Liberal Party, Américo Ghioldi of the 
Argentine Partido Socialista Democratico, Eduardo Frei of Chile's Partido Social 
Cristiano, Carlos Lacerda of the Brazilian conservative Unido Democratica Na- 
cional, and Fernando Ferrari of the Brazilian reform labor organization Movi- 
mento Trabalhista Renovador. The Colombian magazine Semana also praised the 
new U.S. attitude and particularly enjoyed the criticisms of the old oligarchy im- 
plicit in the Charter. 


Leftist newspapers and magazines in Latin America joyfully announced that 
the U.S. plan to "get Cuba" had been defeated. Luis G6mez Wanguemert of the 
Havana daily El Mundo commented that Dillon's "ridiculous position" stemmed 
from the "basic hypocrisy" of trying "to pretend" that the primary U.S. concern 
was the misery of the masses and not the threat of the Cuban example. The Buenos 
Aires left-Socialist La Vanguardia enthusiastically pointed out Guevara's Argen- 
tine birth. The Mexico City La Prensa said that the Alliance for Progress was 
"totally bankrupt," particularly in the light of the Brazilian crisis (see BRAZIL). 





Congress and Foreign Aid. Crucial to the image of the United States in 
Latin America was the manner in which Congress handled President Kennedy's 
request for a $8,800 million lending fund (HAR, XIV: 566). The battle was hard 
fought, but the first round went to the administration. Secretary Dillon was able 
to announce in Punta del Este on August 12 that the Senate had defeated an amend- 
ment to knock out the vital long-term borrowing authority. Then, on August 16, 
the day before the conference closed, the House of Representatives, by a vote of 
197 to 185, rejected the long-term borrowing plan in what the Wall Street Journal 
called Kennedy's "worst defeat in Congress." On the same day the Senate voted 
to reduce the fund itself by $800 million. Speaking in opposition to the bill and 
apparently referring to Guevara's successes at Punta del Este, Representative 
Bruce Alger (Rep., Texas) told the House that the United States had suffered a 
humiliating defeat in Uruguay. On August 22, shortly after his return, Dillon 
said that failure to obtain the long-term financing authority would support Gue- 
vara's charge that Latin Americans could not rely on U.S. promises. Senators 
from both parties countered by questioning the authority of the administration to 
make sweeping commitments without appropriations from Congress to back them. 
By month's end, Senate and House conferees had reached an agreement on a com- 
promise foreign aid bill. The administration was denied its borrowing authority, 
and Congress was to continue to make annual appropriations. However, President 
Kennedy was empowered to make loan commitments for up to five years. The 


compromise bill was expected to undergo further minor modifications during 
September. 








Private Investment Faltering. In ironic counterpoint to the rhetoric at 
Punta del Este, the flight of badly-needed Latin American investment capital was 
increasing, and U.S. private investments in Latin America were declining. Social 
and political instability had prompted many Latin American businessmen to deposit 
more than $3,000 million in Swiss, Canadian, and U.S. banks in recent years. Ac- 
cording to W. D. Friedenberg, a Scripps-Howard staff writer, there had been a 
sharp upturn in foreign deposits in the past six months. Hopefully, Friedenberg 
commented that the fleeing capital belonged to the "old-fashioned" Latin American 
investor who was accustomed to rapid, high returns on an initial investment. He 
said that the United States was counting on the "new breed" of young entrepreneur- 
ial business talent to back the Alliance for Progress. 
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Although there was still about $10,000 million in U.S. private investments 
in Latin America, the rate of new investment had been falling sharply since 1958, 
as U.S. capital found a brighter and more secure future in other areas, especially 
in Western Europe and Japan. A decline in new investments from $218 million in 
1959 to only $95 million in 1960 reflected the seriousness of the situation. 


According to the Journal of Commerce, the "persistent decline” in U.S. 
exports to Latin America continued as exports fell 14% in June (to $268.8 million 
in value) as compared with June 1960. Total U.S. sales to Latin America were 
valued at $3,500 million in 1960, a decline of 2% below the 1959 figure, which was 
14% lower than 1958. This was due in part to increasing industrialization in such 
countries as Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, and Venezuela. It was also due in part to 
the elimination of Cuba as a market. 





Commodity Price Stabilization. Concerning the commodity problem, the 
wording of the Declaration to the Peoples of America was brief and to the point. 
The parties agreed to try "to find a quick and lasting solution to the grave prob- 
lem created by excessive price fluctuations in the basic exports of Latin American 
countries on which their prosperity so heavily depends." Very little time was de- 
voted to Bolivia's tin problem (see BOLIVIA) at the conference, but experts tried 
to resolve the problem of Hemispheric coffee prices and surpluses. One signifi- 
cant proposal was a committee recommendation that the United States and other 
coffee-consuming nations pay compensation to Latin American coffee exporters 
when exports were low; this compensation would be reimbursed when exports were 
up (see COLOMBIA and COSTA RICA). The idea made some economists nervous. 
A Wall Street Journal editorial said that commodity price stabilization plans, like 
many other "phony schemes," had surface appeal. The article went on to say that 
stabilization would only serve to perpetuate the economic “abnormalities it is sup- 
posed to correct.'"' The U.S. delegation promised to study possible entry into a 
"World Coffee Agreement."' A conference to study the problem was scheduled to 
open in Washington in September and would continue until early 1962. The U.S. 
delegation also promised to re-examine its restrictions on the importation of meat 
from Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay. 








On August 28 the Latin American Free Trade Association (LAFTA) resumed 
meetings after a recess for the Punta del Este conference. Two problems which 
faced the member-nation delegates were the request by Paraguay for free trade 
(HAR, XIV: 650) and the determination of the extent of powers to grant the LAFTA 
executive commission and its general secretary, R6mulo Almeida of Brazil. 


International Banana Agreement. A step toward the stabilization of the ba- 
nana market was taken during the first week of August, when delegates and observ- 
ers from Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, Nicara- 
gua, Panama, and the United States met in Guayaquil, Ecuador, to draw up a 
constitution for an International Banana Agreement. Two preparatory conferences 
had taken place earlier in the year (HAR, XIV: 374). The delegates agreed to fix 
September 23 as the date for a meeting of plenipotentiaries empowered to sign the 
agreement. Santa Marta, Colombia, was chosen as the conference site. 





Help from Europe. Secretary Dillon announced at the Punta del Este con- 
ference that the United States had requested the European Common Market nations 
to eliminate their tariff preferences for tropical products imported from their as- 
sociated overseas territories. These areas, mostly in Africa, were producing 
many commodities, such as coffee, cacao, and bananas, which were also produced 
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in Latin America. Dillon also said that the United States was prepared to give 
"financial support" in the form of technical aid and developmental loans to African 
countries whose exports should decline after the elimination of tariff preferences. 


The Journal of Commerce reported later from Brussels that the European 
Common Market authorities were planning to suggest (at a September meeting with 
representatives from African countries) that fewer preferential tariff arrangements 
be made on certain tropical products. Some British and European observers were 
critical, however, of what they considered attacks by some Latin American dele- 
gates on the trade policies of the European Common Market and the British Com- 
monwealth. One European observer told Onis of the New York Times, "We are 
being asked to help but not to take part in formulating the plan." 








A Swiss investment and banking group announced the establishment of a pri- 
vate bank in Panama, the Banco Suizo Panamericano. The bank, to be headed by 
Manuel Cisneros Sanchez, former Peruvian Foreign Minister, was to facilitate the 
investment of private European capital in Latin America. The bank's financial ac- 
tivities were to be concentrated largely in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Peru, 
Paraguay, and Uruguay. A representative of the Swiss banking group said that he 
hoped the United States would consider the establishment of the Banco Suizo Pana- 
mericano the first answer from private European capital to Dillon's request that 
Europe aid in the development of Latin America. 


Electric Power Conference. A Latin American conference on electric power 
was held in Mexico City from July 31 to August 12 under the auspices of ECLA. 
More than 300 delegates from 20 countries, representing both private and public 
electric companies (from most of the Latin American countries, Great Britain, 
France, Canada, the Soviet Union, and the United States) discussed methods of 
remedying the power shortage in Latin America, which was severely handicapping 
industrial development. It was estimated that nearly $13,000 million in investments 


would be needed to obtain sufficient electrical power to meet Latin America's needs 
by 1970. 





A significant debate took place at the conference over the advantages and dis- 
advantages of public or private ownership of electrical production. Although there 
were powerful voices advocating either full private ownership or a compromise to 
include both private and public ownership, according to the New York Times, a 
substantial majority of the representatives favored public ownership for Latin 
America. Representatives of Mexico and Cuba cited the experiences of their 


countries to prove that cheaper electric power and wider distribution were possible 
under public ownership. 





ORIT Congress. The fifth continental congress of the AFL-CIO-affiliated 
Organizaci6én Regional Interamericana de Trabajadores (ORIT) was held in Rio 
de Janeiro August 20-26. The conference was preceded by a meeting of some of 
the delegates in SAo Paulo, where a resolution supporting the Alliance for Progress 
and including a strong statement in favor of social and agrarian reform was drawn 
up. The resolution was passed in a modified form later in Rio. Arturo Jauregui 
Hurtado of Peru was elected secretary general of ORIT, despite the opposition of 
Daniel Benedict, the influential Latin American representative of the AFL-CIO In- 
ternational Metalworkers. The former secretary general, Alfonso SAnchez Mada- 
riaga of Mexico, was elected president. Cuba, Haiti, Nicaragua, Paraguay, and 
the Dominican Republic were represented by exile delegations. The delegates 
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responded warmly to a speech by Governor Carlos Lacerda of Guanabara State 
(city of Rio de Janeiro), who roundly denounced Fidel Castro and the foreign policy 
of Brazilian President Janio Quadros. 


More Priests for Latin America. In mid-August the Vatican asked superiors 
of all Roman Catholic religious orders to send 10% of their personnel to Latin Amer- 
ica in the next ten years. The announcement was made by Monsignor Augostino 
Casseroli of the Vatican Pontifical Commission for Latin America during a visit to 
Notre Dame University in Indiana. Monsignor Casseroli pointed out that while 
200,000 priests, monks, and nuns served the 41 million Catholics in the United 
States, far fewer served the 180 million predominantly Catholic Latin Americans. 





THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
R.H. 


Claude Lévi-Strauss. TRISTES TROPIQUES. New York. Criterion Books. 1961. 
Pp. 404. $12.50. 


There are really three things rolled together in this book. Parts IV to VIII 
are an anthropological account of some tribes of the interior of Brazil. Lévi- 
Strauss says that he despises travelogues because they stress adventures which 
are professionally irrelevant. His own account of Indian life in Brazil is interest- 
ing, but pretty humdrum anthropology. More interesting for the general reader is 
the earlier section (Parts II and II) in which he tells how he went to Brazil. The 
faculty of letters of the University of SAo Paulo was founded by a group of French 
professors, led by Georges Dumas. Lévi-Strauss went with Dumas to teach soci- 
ology, and his account of the earlier years of the University of SAo Paulo is a val- 
uable addition to the literature about contemporary Brazil. Part I, Destinations," 
tells us the final phase of his story, namely how, after the fall of France and the 
establishment of the Vichy regime, Lévi-Strauss, as a Jew fearing the concentra- 
tion camp, fled to the French island of Martinique, and was able thence to go to 
Puerto Rico and the United States. In view of his plight in Europe and the happy 
freedom he found in South America, the title 'Tristes tropiques" seems a little 
unjust. In any case, Lévi-Strauss has given us a fascinating book, which all stu- 
dents of Brazil will want to read. 


THE LITERARY MEMORANDA OF WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT. Edited with 
an Introduction by C. Harvey Gardiner. Norman. University of Oklahoma Press. 
1961. Two volumes, pp. 265 and 275; boxed. $12.50. 


The great Prescott wrote only (!) four books, and they are interrelated: 
History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, the Catholic; History of the 
Conquest of M Mexico; History of the ~ Conquest of Peru; and History of the the Reign 
of Philip the Second, King of Spain. It was almost by accident that Prescott 
decided to devote himself to Spanish rather than to Italian history, but so well did 
he acquit himself that not only in the United States but also in England he won a 
reputation of a high order. Prescott recorded his intellectual history in twelve 
notebooks which are now on deposit in the Massachusetts Historical Society. The 
indefatigable historian Professor C. Harvey Gardiner, of the University of Southern 
Illinois at Carbondale, has edited these notebooks with care, and as usual the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press has provided a printing job which is an aesthetic joy. 
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One may perhaps think that it is carrying the cult of Prescott too far to pay such 
attention to all his obiter dicta, but the resultant volumes give an excellent idea 
of the reading and thinking habits of a New England brahmin. 


Sherman H. Eoff. THE MODERN SPANISH NOVEL. New York University Press. 
1961. Pp. 280. $6.00. 


Recent developments in language teaching, which are generally greeted as a 
triumph of the modern spirit, have resulted in such a decerebration of language 
departments that Spanish instructors often seem more like technicians than mem- 
bers of an intellectual community. In view of this, it is a delight to read these 
"comparative essays examining the philosophical impact of science on fiction" (as 
the subtitle runs), by Professor Eoff of Washington University. He goes beyond 
the confines of Spanish literature, comparing Pereda with Dickens, Alas with 
Flaubert, Pardo-Baz4n and Blasco Ibdfiez with Zola, Baroja with Gorky, and 
Sender with Sartre. Only Galdés (to whom Eoff devoted an earlier book) and Una- 
muno are not paired off with a non-Spanish writer. Eoff's general criticism of 
European literature rests on wide reading of philosophical and scientific writers. 
He quotes pertinently from Thomas Huxley, William Ernest Hocking, Alfred North 
Whitehead, F. S.C. Northrop, C. E. M. Joad, and Basil Willey, to name just a 
few. Ina review in the Christian Science Monitor, Juan Marichal suggests that 
Professor Eoff, by breaking the provincial bonds of Hispanism, has created an 
American variety of scholarship. It would be truer to say that he has returned to 
the grand old tradition of widely-based Hispanism represented by European schol- 
ars such as Bataillon and Trend. Be that as it may, Eoff's book is heart-warming 


reassurance that the grand old humanistic tradition is not dead in our language de- 
partments. 





Nathan L. Whetten. GUATEMALA, THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE. New Haven. 
Yale University Press. 1961. Pp. 399. $6.00. 


Thanks to the enterprise of Professor Sidney W. Mintz, Yale University 
Press has inaugurated a "Caribbean Series" in which three earlier volumes have 
appeared: Douglas Hall, Free Soe 1838-1865: An Economic History (1959), 











W. F. Maunder, Employment in an Underdeveloped Area: A Sample Survey of 
Kingston, Jamaica (1960). The study of Guatemala by Nathan L. Whetten, Dean of 
the Graduate School of the University of Connecticut, raises once more the simple 


old question of the limits of the Caribbean. Apparently Central America is to be 
included in the Yale series. 














Most of these books are written by sociologists--Whetten is a rural sociolo- 
gist and the author of Rural Mexico (1948)--and they tend to be weak in the sphere 
of politics on the national level. Chapter 16 of this study, "National Government," 
is sketchy and superficial. Otherwise the book is an excellent survey and analysis 
of the totality of Guatemalan society. This is the most useful single book on Guate- 
mala and is indispensable for researchers in Guatemalan affairs. 





Oscar Lewis. THE CHILDREN OF SANCHEZ. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MEXICAN 
FAMILY. New York. Random House. 1961. Pp. 501. $7.50. 


Oscar Lewis' first book about Mexico, Life in a Mexican Village: Tepotzlan 
Restudied, was a fairly conventional account of what had happened in that village 
since Redfield made his classic study of it. In 1959 he published Five Families, 
which became something of a best-seller. To judge by the numerous laudatory re- 
views, The Children of Sanchez should sell even better. In it, Lewis takes one of 
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the five families which had figured in his earlier book and treats it, if not in depth, 
at least in detail. There is something of an inconsistency between the two books. 
Whereas the earlier one had supported the somewhat romantic view that, as families 
rise in the social scale, they lose their simple happiness, The Children of Sanchez 
gives a vision of almost unmitigated confusion and pointlessness. It is impossible 
now to believe that this life has a kind of Rousseauistic superiority over life in the 
elegant Lomas residential district. Professor Lewis of the University of Illinois is 
a noteworthy anthropologist, but he illustrates the cleavage in the social sciences. 
Whereas some sociologists are attempting to reduce their discipline to a science, 
and are producing almost unreadable tomes, others like C. Wright Mills are pub- 
lishing works which are essentially popularization of a high order. The Children 
of Sanchez could be described as literature. Certainly it is like a flowering of the 
old Spanish literary form of costumbrismo. In an academic treatise the essence 
of the life histories of Sanchez and his four children (Manuel, Roberto, Consuelo, 
Marta) could be given in much shorter compass than in this rather rambling tran- 
scription of tape-recordings, but Lewis and C. Wright Mills can seize the imagina- 
tion of the general reading public in a way no sociological treatise could. 








Francis M. Rogers. THE TRAVELS OF THE INFANTE DOM PEDRO OF PORTUGAL. 
Cambridge, Mass. Harvard University Press. 1961. Pp. 424. $7.50. 


The distinguished Harvard specialist in Portuguese medieval and renaissance 
literature, Professor Francis M. Rogers, has provided us with a valuable study 
which he modestly calls "a rather lengthy explication de texte." Dom Pedro (1392- 
1449) was the brother of the famous Henry the Navigator. He actually traveled far 
more widely than Henry, who, despite his name, was something of a homebody. 





Pedro's travels grew into a legend, and it is now hard to sift fact from fiction. The 
legend circulated widely. As Professor Rogers says: "This book concerns another, 
a remarkable Spanish fantasy of the very early sixteenth century entitled Book of 
the Infante Dom Pedro of Portugal Who Traveled over the Four Parts of the 
World. Composed by G6émez de Santisteban, one of the twelve who, in the tale, ac- 
companied the prince to see those parts, the narrative has appeared in at least 111 
editions across the centuries--59 in Spanish, the remainder in Portuguese transla- 
tion."' Professor Rogers provides a scholarly introduction (pp. 1-124) to the trans- 
lation of the short book (pp. 124-153), as well as a commentary (pp. 154-211). The 
final chapters deal with the meaning and authorship of the book and with its impact 
on the Western World. The apparatus of the book, namely the notes and bibliogra- 
phy, are substantial and complete. Professor Rogers' monograph, which is vol- 
ume XXVI in the Harvard Studies in Romance Languages, will be of interest not 
only to Portuguese specialists but also to those with a broad interest in travel lit- 
erature and in the meeting of East and West. 


Robert Taber. M-26. THE BIOGRAPHY OF A REVOLUTION. New York. Lyle 
Stuart. 1961. Pp. 348. $4.95. 


Robert Taber is a former CBS newsman who covered the Cuban Revolution, 
became convinced that it was being misrepresented in U.S. news media, served as 
executive secretary of the Fair Play for Cuba Committee, and recently settled in 
Castro's Cuba. In April 1961 when the exile army invaded Cuba, Taber was with 
the Castro forces and was wounded by a machine gun. His account of the Cuban 
Revolution is a retort discourteous to the stories prevalent in the U.S. press. His 
book ends thus: "The Cubans were hungry. Now they are feeding themselves. They 
were degraded; now they are proud. They were exploited, now they are free, and 
they burst with pride about that.'' He denies that Cuba has gone Communist and 
claims that the revolution is nationalist in character, the consequence of a long 
struggle with the Colossus of the North. 
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INSTITUTE OF HISPANIC AMERICAN AND LUSO-BRAZILIAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The program of Stanford University’s Institute of Hispanic 
American and Luso-Brazilian Studies is an area or regional 
program in that it concerns itself with a definite area—Spain, 
Portugal, and Latin America—but this is a cultural rather than 
a geographical region. Like that old and well-established sub- 
ject philosophy, the program synthesizes several disciplines. It 
may be compared with other inter-departmental subjects such 
as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 

The program originated in the language department: the 
study of a foreign area without a mastery of the language of 
that area is comparable to engineering without mathematics. 
Conversely, it should be stated clearly and emphatically that, 
in the contemporary world, to teach Spanish as it has been tra- 
ditionally taught, namely in terms of literature, occasionally 
great, but usually second-rate, is comparable to confining the 
teaching of mathematics to algebra on the grounds that calculus 
is new-fangled and rather difficult. Mastery of a foreign lan- 
guage involves more than the ability to decipher a written 
text. One of the most valuable and indeed most difficult of 
modern techniques, the use of native informants, requires a 
good command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain 
and Latin America regularly address in Spanish or Portuguese 
the seminar which prepares the Hispanic American Report and 
engage in discussion with members of the seminar. The His- 
panic American Studies program strives to bridge the danger- 
ous gap between the humanists and the social scientists. 

Every program must have a focus, depending on the idio- 
syncrasies of the civilization studied and on the peculiar inter- 
ests which have developed at any given institution. The pre- 
dominant obsession of Latin America, Spain, and Portugal 
today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in 
more metaphysical lands, but a peculiarly personalist brand, 
involving a day-to-day struggle in which revolution and unrest 
are often accompanied in a paradoxical way by economic and 
social growth. The study of the political, social, and economic 
development of the area is the theme of the Hispanic American 
Report, the monthly publication of the program. The training 
on the Report is the core of the advanced program in His- 
panic American Studies; the minute analysis it provides is as 
fundamental as the continual use of a microscope by a biologist. 
Researchers are trained to write for internationally recognized 
publications. Those who complete satisfactorily at least two 
years’ work on the Report receive a certificate. 

Geography plays an important part in the pregraro, since 
it is impossible to understand a civilization without knowing 
the geographical basis on which it rests. This is especially true 
of an area such as Latin America, which is so often described as 
having a “telluric” culture. Other disciplines such as economics, 


The Institute holds monthly radio round-table discussions 
of Latin American affairs over the following stations; KPFA 
(Berkeley, for Northern California), KPFK (Los Angeles), 


political science, and anthropology contribute to the ium 
which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. While ‘ena 
vanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history 
requirements in the te program provide a back- 
ground for this study. The School of Education is keenly aware 
of the importance of the academic study of the realities of the 
contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral 
Sciences has several senior professors who have had long ex- 
perience in Latin America, and, in view of the ping of 
mining in the political, social, and economic life of Latin 
A our relations with that School have been close and 
cor 

Those working at the Institute may use the collection of ma- 
terials about contemporary Latin America, Spain, and Portugal 
which has been assembled for some years as a necessary con- 
comitant of the monthly preparation of the Hispanic American 
Report. These materials are hard to collect, and the Stanford 
archives serve as a central depository. ~ 

A folder describing the Hispanic American Studies program 
and giving the requirements for the degrees of A.B., A.M., and 
Ph.D., may be obtained by writing to Bolivar House, Stanford 
University, Stanford, California. Since fellowship applications 
must be complete by F 8, applicants should obtain the 
necessary forms in the preceding calendar year. 

The Institute carries on Stanford’s long tradition of Luso- 
Brazilian studies initiated by the University’s second president, 
John Casper Branner. The Institute offers an M.A. and a Ph.D. 
with a concentration in Luso-Brazilian studies, the stress being, 
as is true of all the Institute’s work, on the analysis of the con- 
temporary scene. Students who have completed elementary 
Portuguese may apply for an NDEA fellowship to do graduate 
work in Hispanic American Studies with a specialization in 
Luso-Brazilian Studies. 

The Institute of Hispanic American and Luso-Braziiian 
Studies is located in Bolivar House, 532 Alvarado Row, Stan- 
ford. It provides excellent working arrangements for students 
in the Institute’s program. On the ground floor are the adminis- 
trative offices, the conference room, and the Luso-Brazilian 
Center, while on the second floor there are rooms devoted to 
Spain and to each of the major regions of Spanish America. 

Colleges and high schools preparing students to enter the 
program may wish to acquire the set of tapes in which speak- 
ers from different parts of the Spanish-speaking world read 
Américo Castro’s lberoamérica. The text, which retails for 
$4.50 may be obtained either from the publisher (Holt) or from 
the Stanford Bookstore. The set of tapes covering the complete 
text may be obtained for $30 from Stanford Library, Attn. 
Mr. Fred J. Priddle, Stanford, California. 


WBAI (New York), and WGBH (Boston). For time of broad- 
casts consult the programs of these stations. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE HISPANIC AMERICAN SOCIETY 


Ronald Hilton, Campoamor, Spain, and the World 

Ronald Hilton, Four Studies in Franco-Spanish Relations 
Stanford Conference on Brazil, 1950, Conference Report 

Charles A. Gauld, Directory of Americans Interested in Brazil.... 


Stanford Conference on Technical Cooperation with Latin America, 
Conference Report 


Id., Text of addresses and list of participants 

Lois Deicke Martin, Bolivia in 1956 (out of print) 

Richard H. Hancock, The Role of the Bracero in the Economic and 
Cultural Development of Mexico 

Hispanic American Society Membership List 

Other publications are announced in the text of the Report. 





Occasionally copies of the Report go astray because of loss in the mails or inadequate addressing. Since the Report frequently 


goes out of print, complaints about non-delivery must be received within two months of the date of i 


it frequently happens that institutions lose copies and readers remove them from libraries, free replacements will be provided 


only if it is clear that the copy was improperly mailed. 








